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Che Lover’s Creed. 
A NOVEL. 
BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


‘One, and one only, is the Lover's Creed. —Otiver Wenpett Hoxmzs, 


CHarPTerR IX, 
AN APRIL BAY. 


ACK .BASSETT'S friends, Mr. Brett and Mr. Chancellor, had 
come over from the barracks at Chester. This was an occasion 
of some solemnity, being Jack’s first independent dinner-party at 
Bassett. He could not help thinking, ruefully, that it might also 
be his last. . He was not blind to the fact that the proceedings of 
that day would add to the complication of affairs. Miss Nestle 
had made choice preparation for the entertainment of his guests. 
Jack had told the housekeeper that he was to join the Squire in 
London very shortly, and would soon be off to the war, and he 
was not a little surprised to find that she took the announcement 
easily; that, in fact, she was unmistakably pleased. He idly 
wondered at this for a while, and then forgot it in the discussion 
of the projected festivity. 

The three young men dined in the terrace room. It was a 
pleasant party; ‘the Service’ was a topic common to all now; 
and although they were surprised at Jack’s change of purpose, they 
thought a great deal more about his luck in getting sent ‘ out’ at 
once, and eagerly discussed the prospects of their own corps. 
Everything connected with the war had hitherto been vague; the 
localities were obscure, and Mr. Russell’s letters to the Times were 
only beginning to show the world how a special correspondent coul | 
educate it. Jack and his friends were intelligent, and interested 
in the matter. Among the Squire’s books were some that treated 
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of Russia and Turkey; after dinner the young men got out these 
and some maps, and discussed the coming campaign. 

It was a fine moonlight night when Mr. Brett and Mr. Chan- 
cellor, being due at morning parade, started on their drive back to 
Chester. Jack and they had a hearty parting at the farthest gate- 
lodge; where he jumped off the dogcart, and stood listening to 
its wheels in the stillness for some minutes, wondering when 
and where Brett and Chancellor and he should meet again. He 
walked slowly back to the house, enjoying the keen air and the 
solemn light and shadow. The image of Mavis then resumed its 
sway, and for that one night at least there was nothing in his 
mind but the ineffable triumph of the lover who has won his suit. 

There was, however, a practical side to Jack Bassett’s character, 
and this prevented him from shirking the straightforward con- 
sideration of all that. was involved in the engagement between 
himself and Mavis Wynn. He had thought the whole position out 
next day, calmly enough, considering the depth and strength of 
his feelings, before the hour arrived at which he might reckon cn 
seeing Mavis. 

Coldly stated, the case was a hard one against Jack. He knew 
that it must be an additional and severe blow to his father to learn 
that he purposed marrying the daughter of a farmer; a man in 
no way superior to the generality of his class in education and 
refinement. That his father needed only to see Mavis to be aware 
of her superiority to all other daughters of all other farmers in 
Cheshire, or the world, her lover knew, of course; but in the 
meantime he would have to take Jack’s word for this supe- 
riority, and Jack felt that, with all his indulgence, so recently 
’ experienced, too, his father was a proud man, with fixed ideas on 
the fitness of things, and as likely as the sternest and least accommo- 
dating of parents to think that he knew best what would be for 
his son’s welfare and the family honour. Jack wished with all 
his heart that Mavis were not Farmer Wynn’s daughter, but this 
did not advance matters ; he could only-fall back on the reflection 
that every lesser consideration must give way before a creature so 
lovely and perfect as Mavis, and that his own happiness as her 
accepted lover was too great for anything with which he might 
have to contend seriously to distress him. He was not going 
to be a rich man—even on the moderate scale of wealth that 
had been represented by Bassett before the big loss came—he was 
going to be poor, and of no particular importance to the world, 
the county, or anybody, except Mavis and his father. They need 
not live at Bassett; in fact, there was no chance of their being 
able to do so, and then it would not so much matter, although 
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Mavis could hold her own anywhere. So far had his fancy 
travelled from the old love of his home, and the first wondering 
pangs of regret with which he had learned how it was menaced. 
So utterly had love put prudence to flight, and taken possession 
of Jack, who, if selfish in this new and strong passion, was at 
least not ignobly so, but was ready to make sacrifices on his own 
part as well as to demand them on his father’s. 

His notions were as vague as they were romantic; he did not 
look beyond the first obstacle in his path. To have to tell the truth 
to the Squire just when he was leaving him to encounter alone a 
great change in his own mode of life, and all the anxiety that 
Jack’s * grand luck’ (for so he always thought of the war) must 
entail, was enough to give pause even to so resolute and exultant a 
lover. 

Jack was so much engrossed and perplexed by his thoughts 
that, instead of going out, making a round of the stables, the 
gardens, and the place in general, as he usually did, with a cheery 
word for everybody, and a special eye to the welfare of the horses 
and dogs, and winding up with a visit to the museum before luncheon 
—an attention which Miss Nestle prized highly-—he remained in 
the book-room, although the sun shone outside, and the soul of 
Trotty Veck was troubled by this deplorable departure from 
custom. 

In his cogitations Jack took no account of that side of the 
question which involved Wynn’s sentiments. Nor did this arise 
from arrogance—he was free from that vulgar vice—but rather 
from heedlessness, and preoccupation with his own point of view. 

Miss Nestle had already given her methodical mind to the 
supplying of Jack with every sort of resjuisite for his expedition to 
foreign parts; this she took to be very much like his former 
goings to school—only farther off, and with danger instead of merely 
trouble for him to get into—and he was diverted from his thoughts 
and the slow passage of the hours by having to correct the house- 
keeper’s ideas of what he ought to take with him. He was destined, 
before long, to come to the conviction that Miss Nestle’s views had 
been much sounder than his own; for she proposed to pack a 
small ship-load selected from the contents of the store-rooms and 
museum, and met his representations of the probable restrictions 
upon officers’ baggage with the stolid remark: ‘The Squire won’t 
like it, Mr. Jack. You never have been left without your comforts, 

and why you should leave em behind now that you're going among 
savages, I can’t think.’ 

Profoundly did Miss Nestle afterwards enjoy the forwarding her 
rejected stores to the seat of war, aud highly did she pride herself 
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on having foreseen the great Crimean muddle, and forestalled the 
universal despatching of hampers from home as the panacea for 
its miseries. 

‘I don’t care where they are,’ Miss Nestle would say, when the 
campaign was the subject of conversation, ‘ whether it’s hurting 
themselves with lessons and games at school when they’re boys, 
or going against the Litany in foreign parts with their battle, 
murder, and sudden death, when they’re not much more; what I 
say is, they’re all hearted-up by a hamper from home. You 
should sce ’ (she would add asa clincher) ‘what Master Jack wrote 
to the Squire about the muffatees and marmalade he had out in 
the worst of it.’ 

Again Jack observed the cheerful composure with which Miss 
Nestle regarded his approaching departure, and reflected upon 
his luck ; if the only woman who was officially privileged to make 
a fuss over him on this interesting occasion had thought proper 
to do so, it would have been a bore. It was not until he was on 
his way to Fieldflower Farm that the source of Miss Nestle’s un- 
looked-for heroism occurred to him. 

‘She has suspected me more or less from the first,’ thought 
he, ‘and now she is glad I am going to be kept out of mischief.’ 

Neither love, trouble, nor his prospects had as yet taken 
boyishness entirely out of Jack Bassett: he laughed with the 
unembarrassed glee of that stage of existence, as he thought how 
mistaken the dear old lady was ; how very thoroughly he had got 
into what she would call ‘ mischief.’ . 

Again fortune favoured Jack, and he had a few minutes alone 
with Mavis in the Dame’s Parlour. He availed himself of them to 
entreat that she would come out for a walk with him after he had 
seen Mrs. Wynn. He had a great deal to say to her, he pleaded, 
as he held her in his arms, and filled his eyes and his soul with the 
quiet loveliness of her face, all suffused with a beauty new since 
yesterday ; but their time was so short, so terribly short. Mavis 
started at the words; she had not realised that their parting was 
so imminent, but Jack broke it gently to her that after to-day 
they were to meet but once more, until that blessed time when he 
should come home and claim her as his wife. 

‘ My father expects me to join him in London on Thursday. 
My darling, it is very hard to say good-bye so soon; and yet I 
think every hour would make it harder. Sure though I am of 
you, it is almost death to go.’ 

‘ And what is it to stay?’ 

‘Worse, I suppose. They always say so; they do that much 
justice to women, at all events,’ 
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It is surprising what broad views of the virtues and sufferings 
of the whole female sex a man will take when he is in love; it is 
equally remarkable how his vision contracts when he has got out of 
it. All women were angels in Jack’s eyes just then. How angry 
he would have been if anybody had hinted how very recently they 
had been merely a lot of girls! 

‘Don’t look so frightened, darlin 
there’s something the matter.’ 

‘May I not tell her? She—she would be very glad; and she 
is so unhappy, and so ill.’ 

‘Not now—not just at this moment, I mean; I have so much 
to explain to you. I must talk to you first, without fear of inter- 
ruption. You are free at this time?’ 

All his distaste to the supposed tasks that he hated to think 
of was in Jack’s tone, but Mavis took no note of this ; she answered 
simply that she was free, and could go out with him. 

Jack found Mrs. Wynn in the big parlour, and looking ill. 
She was glad to see him, as usual, and heard with her customary 
acquiescence that he and Mavis were going to have a look at the 
swan’s nest near the weir, whereby Jack knew that the farmer 
was out of the way; but she was even more than ordinarily quiet, 
inert, and subdued. She did not seem able to care much about 
anything, Jack thought. Mavis came in presently, looking lovely 
in the same straw hat that he had recognised so far off on one 
memorable day, and then the two set off for a walk in the earthly 
paradise. 

It was, perhaps, due to the nearness of their parting, and to 
the quality of simplicity which they both possessed, that these 
newly betrothed lovers were not shy and embarrassed, and that 
perfect confidence rapidly established itself between them. The 
young man, as was natural, estimated far more justly than the 
girl the seriousness of their independent disposal of their lives ; 
she was lost in the wonder and the joy of it. There was no mock 
humility about Mavis, nor was there any sham chivalry about 
Jack; each honestly held the love of the other to be a boon 
beyond price; and if Jack only had any notion of what was to be 
paid for it, that too was best. 

They walked along the river's edge until they came to the 
swan’s nest near the weir. It was among the reeds, like that 
famous nest in Mrs. Browning’s poem, which Elsie was never to 
show to her lover; and the swan was in it with her two cygnets— 
dingy creatures looking like changelings by the side of the snowy, 
downy, majestic, but far from amiable mother bird, a pensioner of 
Mavis, who carried bread to her every day. Cygnus pére was 
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sailing on the river, slowly trailing his black paddles, and seem- 
ingly unconscious of human intrusion ; but Mavis was up to his 
ways, and knew he would presently come close for his share of the 
scattered bread, and would adjudicate that share liberally on his 
own side. 

‘ They quarrel about it sometimes,’ said Mavis, ‘ and I am afraid 
Jill gets the worst of it. I call her Jill, and him Jack.’ 

She laughed and blushed, doing both divinely, her lover 
thonght. 

‘Do you indeed ?’ said he; ‘so you are used tothe name. But 
you have never called me Jack yet! Suppose you try ?’ 

She laughed and blushed again, but she did try. Then Jack 
told her how he thought her name the sweetest ever devised for 
a woman, but had never liked his own until that moment; and if 
any who read the story of this young pair, or any of their ancestors 
back to the most remote, have not heard, said, and believed exactly 
the same words in their time, they have been done out of an 
inalienable right. 

The swan’s nest was in a convenient, i.e. solitary place, and 
Jack might hold Mavis in his arms undisturbed, and she might 
lay her face on his breast while she gave him her promise that 
every day on that spot she would think of him, and remember that 
she was his, solely and for ever, while the river they were standing 
by should run, and the wind that dried the tears on her cheek should 
blow. 

‘I shall always be thinking of you,’ Mavis said as they began 
to retrace their steps; ‘and there will be nothing in my life, 
morning, noon, and night, to prevent me, or to hurry me in my 
thoughts. And nothing—nothing about myself only, I mean— 
can ever trouble me any more. You will always be able to be 
quite happy about me. Of course I know this cannot be so with 
you.” 

The old wall of the fortress side of the farm, with the buttress 
and the ruined tower, was in front of them, tothe right of the 
riverside path ; that particular view of it was very picturesque. 
Mavis added, with a faint smile and a movement of her hand in 
the direction of the tower— 

‘ There’s a poem about the knights that went to the wars—I 
dare say some of them went from that old place—and about the 
ladies who were left for months and years— 


Still bending o’er their ’broidered flowers, 
With spirit far away. 


I shall have something better than that to do before the time 
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comes for me to look out of Dame Dorothy’s window, and wave my 
scarf to you like Dota Inez, but my spirit will be as far away as any 
of theirs ever was.’ 

‘That must have been an awful life,’ said Jack, with profound 
conviction. ‘ Lots of them, too, must have been old and ugly when 
the knights came back, none the better for the battering they 
had had.’ 

‘Oh, but that would not matter, said Mavis; ‘they would be 
all the same to each’ other.’ 

‘Ah, perhaps they would,’ Jack assented, but not confidently. 
He was glad Mavis had said this; glad she should not have a 
doubt upon the subject: he knew very nice women always do 
believe just that sort of thing. 

‘It must have been dreadful,’ said Mavis: ‘they could not 
hear what was happening ; everybody could not be always sending 
off messages, and there was no post in the real old time; not at 
least when these walls were new. Oh, what those women must 
have suffered !’ 

‘Yes; but then nobody was better off anywhere, and what 
people didn’t know they couldn’t miss, said Jack, getting rid 
of a digression from the one engrossing topic of lovers, themselves. 
But Mavis, even while she listened to his delightful love talk, was 
thinking, with fresh reality and interest, of the old house, and 
all the lives it had seen. The joy that had come to her; the pain 
and the waiting, the hope and the blessedness, that were coming, 
seemed in some mysterious way to make her a part of its past. 
The feeling gave her a solemn thrill; for how many men and 
women had loved, hoped, parted within those wails, even as she 
and her lover, and were gone away for ever from the sun and the 
minds of men! 

As they approached the house Mavis pointed out to Jack that 
in the last few days all the shrubs at the top of the ruined 
tower had sprouted and overrun the broad broken edges, and that 
the young sprays and tendrils were beginning to creep downwards. 

‘TI shall sit there in the summer,’ she said, ‘ when I can have 
some time to myself, and look over the fields and the woods 
towards Bassett. You can see the house and a part of the garden 
terrace from the tower.’ 

‘I have never been up in the tower,’ said Jack, ‘ Let us go 
there now; so that I may be able to see exactly where you are, 
when I shall have to think of you as thinking of me in the 
summer-time.’ 

They climbed the rough stone steps, and found themselves 
within the ruined walls. Long ago, probably in Dame Dorothy’s 
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time, a flagged flooring had been laid over the winding internal 
stairs, and about four feet of wall rose above it; a stone bench 
formed a convenient seat, and even now there was abundant 
shelter in the greenery that had sprung from the crevices, and 
thriven amid moss and ivy roots. In the summer this would be a 
fairy bower. Jack was delighted with the view that broke upon 
him, revealing under a new aspect points of the landscape so 
familiar and so dear to him. 

The old house, in its commanding position on the hill, the 
spreading lawn, the woods putting on their tender green, the blue 
smoke rising in the pure air, the winding road and cultured fields 
that lay between Bassett and Fieldflower Farm, made up a fair 
and peaceful picture. Jack directed Mavis’s eyes to all his 
favourite points, and they followed his guiding finger eagerly, but 
were turned on his own face with startled surprise when he said, 
in a changed voice, ‘It will be hard for my father to part with 
it all.’ 

‘Part with it ?’ 

‘Yes, Mavis. This is a good time, and a good place, with all 
that was ours before our eyes, to tell you what has happened 
to my father.’ He placed her on the bench by his side, and 
told her very simply how it was that a great change had come 
over the fortunes of the Squire, and that it was only a poor 
soldier to whom she had promised herself; ‘ but the richest man 
in the world for all that,’ he added, as he kissed the hand he had 
held while he told his story. His face was grave and steadfast, 
and she crept closer to his side, with an added sense of his strength 
and manliness, as, instead of the words of regret, or even sympathy, 
that he waited for, she said— 

‘Oh, I am so glad! for now it will not matter so much.’ 

‘So glad, Mavis! what can you mean ?’ 

‘I am not glad for the Squire, of course; and I ought to think 
of him first, but I cannot. Did you believe that I did not know 
what a difference there is between us? If you really are poor, as 
you say, and have to make your own way, so much the better for 
me. I shall be far, far happier, and surely the Squire will not 
mind so much.’ 

Jack was touched, but also relieved, by Mavis’s words. They 
were worthy of her womanliness and simplicity, but they showed 
Jack that she was not all untroubled by the reflections that had 
disturbed him; she too was aware that the Squire might be 
expected to ‘mind.’ There would be no risk of his giving 
her offence by touching on his difficulties, and proposing a plan 
that had presented itself to him during their walk. This was 




































































‘This is a good time, and a good place.’ 
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no other than the keeping of their blissful secret from the 
knowledge of everybody, hoarding it up in their own hearts, a 
treasure of strength, hope, and consolation to both during his 
absence, not revealing it until, as he hoped, his conduct and his 
fortune in the Service would have given his father such reason to 
be pleased with him that any concession would come easy to the 
Squire. 

How cordially Jack Bassett now hated the memory of his 
recent follies! With what contempt he regarded his own self 
of only a few weeks before! The wholesome humility of a true 
love was in the young man’s heart, as he assured Mavis, in all 
fervent sincerity, that she was a thousand times too good for him, 
and that his father, when he came to know her, would think so 
too, although he had much too high an opinion of his only son. 
It was entirely reasonable, according to their notions, for these 
young lovers to regard the fact that they loved each other as of 
supreme and unapproachable importance, and all other considera- 
tions as merely relative; but so soon as they agreed to face those 
other considerations, generously to spare to them a slice out of 
their paradise, it was astonishing how they grew and waxed strong. 
Jack was as yet a long way from asking himself any such practical 
question as how he was to mayry, even were his liberally estimated 
‘chances’ realised; but the other difficulties of the position began 
to define themselves. 

A serious and business-like conference between the lovers now 
took place, in which Jack learned from Mavis enough of her 
daily life and experience to show him that his suspicions of Wynn 
were well founded. Mavis did not willingly tell the tale of ber 
father’s tyranny and the wretchedness of her home, but she could 
not refuse her lover’s appeal. 

‘I must know how I leave you, and to what,’ he said; ‘I 
must be able to follow your life from day to day. There cannot 
be any secrets between us.’ 

She was obliged to tell him that her father was unkind, 
harsh, and violent, and that she lived in great fear of him. Jack 
restrained as well as he could the wrath with which this avowal 
filled him, and asked her how she thought Wynn would take their 
engagement. 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Mavis; ‘I cannot guess. I know in 
reality nothing at all of my father outside of the things that 
happen every day. He tells us nothing; we are not his com- 
panions; we don’t know what he would think or do about any- 
thing. Because it would make me very happy, I—I am afraid he 
would refuse.’ 
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‘Refuse! Why, he cannot, Mavis; I mean he cannot prevent 
our marriage when the time comes. There is no power on earth,’ 
Jack went on, with flashing, angry eyes, ‘that can do that if you 
are true to me.’ 

‘ And if you are true to me.’ 

‘Nonsense! that’s not the same thing. I true to you! Talk 
of that when the needle does not point to the north in these lati- 
tudes. I’m my own master, darling; no one can control me. 
But you may be bullied, and that is dreadful to think of.’ 

‘He never lets us know his mind. Even now something is 
going on unknown to us. He has been constantly away. It 
would have been impossible for us to have seen you so often 
if he had not been taken up with something that he is keeping 
from us.’ 

Jack privately bestowed a benediction on the farmer’s secretive- 
ness, and suggested that his conduct was a reason for their keep- 
ing their secret until circumstances should make it necessary to 
reveal it. 

Mavis acquiesced ; the suggestion was a great relief; but she 
begged for one modification. 

‘Mrs. Wynn is so fond of me,’ she said, ‘and she frets so much 
about me—though her own trouble might be enough for her— 
that I should like to be able to relieve her mind. It would be 
different for her if she might only know that nothing can harm 
or hurt me, that no one in the world can trouble me any more!’ 

‘ And that is so, Mavis ?’ 

Jack spoke solemnly, and with tears in his eyes, so beautiful 
was the girl’s absolute trust and sacred love. 

‘ Yes,’ she answered, smiling. ‘That is what it means, isn’t 
it?’ : 

‘That is what it shall mean, so help me God!’ said Jack. 

Mavis looked quietly at him, wondering a little at his emotion, 
and continued— 

‘ My life has been hard sometimes, but it will not be hard any 
more; and [I shall be able to make it easier for her now that I 
shall not have myself to think of at all. The days will pass, not 
quickly, because for a while they cannot bring you, but they will 
be full of you; and the rest wil! not signify. Let me tell her, 
Jack.’ 

‘Of course you shall tell her. Poor woman! But I am glad 
she appreciates you, darling. And it will be better for you to 
have one person to speak to. Perhaps she will not be very much 
surprised. Don’t you think she must know that I fell in love 
with you that day when she was so charitable as to tell me that 
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you were at the parsonage? or at least that she must be well 
aware of the fact now ?’ 

‘No, indeed, I am sure she is not,’ said Mavis, blushing 
celestially, and much confused, ‘ because—because she thinks 
you are going to be married to a “ great lady ”—Mies Nestle told 
her 80.’ 

‘Did she indeed ?’ said Jack, with a boyish, gleeful laugh. 
‘What a well-conducted lover the great lady would have if I were 
he! and how divinely free from jealousy she would have to be! 
No, no, the great lady exists only in Miss Nestle’s imagination, 
assisted by her wishes, Even if I had never met you, Mavis, I 
could never marry for any motive but the one. Do you care 
to know this, my darling?’ He drew her closely to his breast, and 
spoke very low. ‘I am not all unworthy to ask for such a 
treasure as your love and promise; for, though I have been a fool 
in many things, I have never even imagined that I loved any 
woman but you.’ 

These words achieved the turning of earth into heaven for 
Mavis. 

The rest of their talk turned chiefly upon the mode of Mavis’s 
life in the absence of Jack. Perhaps, if she had ever known 
paternal love, or filial confidence, Mavis would not have consented 
to Jack’s proposal of silence so readily. But she had no sense that 
she was doing wrong towards her own father, and she implicitly 
believed that Jack must know best about his. Mavis had never 
seen the Squire. 

The question of correspondence now arose, and it presented 
a difficulty. Mavis could not receive letters openly without 
question. It was rarely indeed that the letter-carrier brought 
anything to the farm, to the address of the farmer’s wife or 
daughter.. Twice or thrice a year, perhaps, the former would hear 
from her sister, who was now forewoman in a milliner’s shop at 
Liverpool. Mavis occasionally had a letter from a former pupil of 
her Uncle Jeffrey, a Miss Silcote, who lived in London ; but she 
had no other correspondent. 

Jack’s countenance fell when Mavis told him this, and he 
began to think, but with _no immediate result, how the difficulty 
might be met. Nothing that he had seen or heard gave him so 
clear a notion of the narrow meagreness of the life to which Mavis 
was condemned as this particular feature of it. How delightful 
it would be to rescue her some day from this vulgar dulness and 
slavery! 

Mavis could make no suggestion; when they had to go into 
details of this kind she felt the pain of the inevitable secrecy , 
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and it embarrassed her. But she was not absolutely unreasonable ; 
she knew her happiness must have some drawback, and here it 
was. 

‘We must let this point be unsettled until to-morrow,’ said 
Jack, looking at his watch, ‘for now I must leave you. I have to 
dress and drive to Trescoe Park, and shall barely have time to do 
it in.’ 

‘Are there many people staying there now?’ Mavis asked 
timidly, as she took hold of the short vest chain attached to his 
watch, and curiously examined a bloodstone seal that hung from 
it, locket-wise. She was thinking how much she would like to 
see Trescoe Park, and the people with whom Jack passed his time ; 
to get a glimpse of the favoured lives that were so entirely un- 
known to her. There was no touch of jealousy or envy in Mavis ; 
her high-mindedness and sweet temper preserved her from such 
evil; she was simply curious and interested because Jack was 
concerned. 

‘I don’t know,’ he answered carelessly—‘ there generally is a lot 
of people, but Sir Henry did not say. I don’t want to go there, 
but I must bid the Trescoes good-bye.’ 

The utterance of the word saddened him. He sighed as he 
pressed his arm more closely about her waist, and his eyes fell on 
the slender hand, with his seal lying on the open palm. 

‘That was my mother’s seal,’ he said, ‘ the only thing I possess 
that belonged to her. Will you keep it for me, until I can send 
you a ring in exchange for it? You must have an “ engaged” . 
ting, you know, my darling.’ 

‘Oh no, no!’ said Mavis, ‘I could not wear one, it would be 
seen.’ 

‘That's true; I forgot. Well, it’s all the same, a ring or a 
seal. Wear this where it won’t be seen, and close all your letters 
to me with it.’ 

He loosed the seal from the chain, and gave it to her. 

Jack’s mother! She had never heard him allude to her before. 
Was he like her? Mavis wondered. She had died young, as Mavis’s 
mother had died, but she must have been sorry to die; whereas the 
wife of David Wynn could only have been glad. 

‘I must go,’ said Jack; ‘let us say good-bye here. Though 
it’s growing dark, you can see me almost all the way across the 
fields. Look! I can make out a car on the road now.’ 

‘It is father’s,’ said Mavis. ‘I cannot stay here. We will go 
down together.’ 

He left her at the door of the Dame’s Parlour-side, and she 
rejoined Mrs, Wynn, again to find her in trepidation. 
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‘You don’t know how late it is,’ she said, ‘and there’s many 
things behindhand. It’s very pleasant for you to have so much of 
Mr. Jack’s company, but I do wish he wouldn’t stay so long. I 
doubt we shall get into trouble about it.’ 

‘ He is only coming once more,’ said Mavis; ‘he is going away 
on Thursday.’ 

Mavis would have been glad to tell Mrs. Wynn the truth then 
and there, but the wheels of the round car were drawing very near, 
and her story was not one to be told ina hurry. Mrs. Wynn seemed 
more of a ‘ poor creature’ than usual this evening, and Mavis was 
conscious that she was troubled about her; but she smiled to 
think how baseless was that trouble, and how soon it would be dis- 
pelled. A light broke upon Mrs. Wynn when Mavis spoke; 
the girl’s voice and face revealed her feelings, to the great alarm 
of her stepmother, whose instantaneous thought was, ‘ If any harm 
comes to her through this, Wynn will kill me!’ 


‘Now you quite understand,’ said Jack Bassett to Mrs. Wynn 
when the moment of parting was very near, ‘the reason why I do 
not speak to my father and to Wynn, and let everybody whom it 
may concern know that Mavis is my promised wife? You are 
satisfied—you, her best friend, are you not ?’ 

‘I quite understand, Mr. Jack,’ was Mrs. Wynn's answer, 
made with her inveterate submissiveness, at which Jack winced. 
‘And it is much better for us all as it is.’ 

It was in the Dame’s Parlour that the lovers said their part- 
ing words. Mavis thought of them afterwards for many a day, 
as though they had been spoken in a blessed dream. Solemn, 
amid their tenderness and passion, were the vows which the young 
man and the girl exchanged; for as Jack held Mavis in a close 
embrace he pronounced resolutely, and made her repeat after 
him, that awful promise: ‘For better for worse, for richer for 
poorer, in sickness and in health, to love, honour, and cherish, 
until death do us part.’ 

And then he was gone, and Mavis, standing pale and rigid as 
a statue at the casement of Dame Dorothy’s Parlour, saw him 
cross the little river, tie the boat up to the post, wave his hat to 
her, and take the path across the fields. The ‘uncertain glory ’ 
had vanished from the ‘ April day.’ 
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CHAPTER X. 


FARMER WYNN’S BUSINESS. 


Au. the world was awaiting with deep anxiety, and reading, 
when they came, with intense interest, those famous letters in the 
Times, written from the East, which, for the first time in our history, 
made England a spectator ‘ assisting’ at the great drama of her 
own destiny, acted upon foreign shores. The war was the great 
topic of the time, and countless hearts in the United Kingdom 
were thrilling with a hitherto unknown, unimagined dread. Actual 
hostilities had not yet begun, but the muster of the allied forces 
was going on briskly, and among the young officers who went out 
in the early period of those ‘ brave days’ was Jack Bassett. 

Every day of his stay in London was so fully occupied 
by the business of his start in life and the preparations for 
his voyage that he had _ but little leisure for any talk with bis 
father on matters not strictly relating to himself. He was 
well aware during that busy and hurried time that the Squire was 
acting with his invariable generosity ; expending money unspar- 
wely, and making everything as easy as possible for him. He 
was also conscious that Mr. Dexter thought there was a little 
too much of this. The lawyer’s notion was that if circumstances 
render it necessary for a young man to be economical, and to learn 
the art of doing without, the sooner he enters on that course of 
education the better. His own early training had been of such a 
kind, and Mr. Dexter was on the whole not ill-satisfied with the 
result. If he had had the ordering of the proceedings in the 
present instance, the young soldier would have started off on the 
path to glory or the grave with a humbler kit and a smaller 
allowance. But on those points the Squire would heed no advice 
and take no hints. Jack had hada tumble from his high horse 
already, and had picked himself up so cheerfully, with never a 
grumble, that his father could not bear to hold his hand in 
anything that would be for the brave and manly young fellow’s 
comfort and welfare. 

Those who have not closely observed of what exquisite tender- 
ness and inventive affection some men are capable would have 
called the Squire’s care and foresight, in every provision and 
arrangement for his son, womanlike ; and womanlike they would 
also have esteemed his self-repression and evasiveness, when Jack 
occasionally adverted to what his father meant to do by-and-by. 

‘ By-and-by ’ was a good vague phrase; the young man used 
it naturally ; he had no prescience of all it signified ; his mind was 
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full of himself, bis heart was full of Mavis. If he wasa little care- 
less, he was not ungrateful; the concealment of what he felt to be 
the great fact of his life from the father of whose love and indulg- 
ence he received fresh proofs every day, sometimes gave him an 
uneasy twinge; the plea by which he assuaged the pang— that of 
consideration for the Squire—was a real reason, not merely an 
excuse. 

To say that the Squire suffered much during those days of 
busy preparation for the parting that he dreaded is only to say 
that he loved the son whom he was sending from him to danger, 
it might be death, with the singleness of a very tender nature 
which has but one object of affection. But in the perfectness of 
that one affection his strength lay; it inspired him with the 
courage of self-sacrifice, and it made him completely reasonable 
in all his expectations from his son. The ‘by-and-by’ would be 
for him to consider and regulate when Jack was gone from his 
sight; he was unfeignedly glad that his son’s easy-going nature 
had accepted the vague assurance that it would be ¢ all right.’ 

Thus there was not any shadow on those last days which the 
father and son passed together. The secret in Jack’s breast did not 
produce the constraint that is almost always the result of con- 
fidence being withheld where it is due. The Squire bade him 
god-speed, and was left to the arrows that fly by night, without 
the slightest suspicion that he could have given his son a bit of 
supremely important information. 

Mr. Bassett did not return home immediately after Jack’s 
departure. Business arose to detain him in London: this was the 
prospect of a tenant for Bassett, who offered terms as advantageous 
as Mr. Dexter had ever hoped to secure, and who was willing to 
consult the convenience of the Squire with respect to the time of 
taking possession. 

Mr. Dexter was in good spirits. He had been disposed to 
demur to the Squire’s letting Jack go away without having the 
whole of his father’s intentions made plain to him, but he had 
forborne from urging this view, reflecting that if he carried his 
point it would probably do more harm to the father than good to 
the son. Those intentions he could not but approve, while he 
profoundly regretted them; the offer for Bassett came exactly at 
the right moment to facilitate their being carried out without 
delay, and with the minimum of inseparable and inevitable 
pain. 

‘A retired silk merchant, formerly of Lyons, an Englishman, 
very English in looks and speech; very fond of travelling, not 
likely to be much at home, and yet anxious to take Bassett for 
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ten years, although he has no connection with the neighbourhood. 
It sounds odd, doesn’t it ?’ asked the Squire of Mr. Dexter. 

The aspirant had called on Mr. Dexter in the afternoon, and 
the Squire and his friend were discussing the interview after 
dinner. 

‘I don’t see that. A man who has lived his life and made his 
money in a town must break quite new ground when he comes 
into the country, and is as likely to be led by the eye as by any 
other consideration. This appears to be Mr. Lansdell’s case ; he 
has seen Bassett, and fallen in love with the place at first sight.’ 

‘Seen Bassett! When? I don’t remember any one of that name 
ever coming there.’ 

‘No; he does not know you. He was there last week. He 
came to know that you might be open to an offer through your 
tenant, Farmer Wynn, whom he met at Chester, and got into con- 
versation with, accidentally. It was he who took Mr. Lansdell to 
Bassett, and procured him a sight of the house, without waiting 
for formal permission from you.’ 

The Squire smiled :-— 

‘Wynn thought he was advancing his own business by giving 
mine a shove. And he is right. When ‘tis to be done, ’twere 
well that it were done quickly. I wonder what sort of reception 
Miss Nestle gave him. It would not have been a cordial one if she 
had any inkling of the truth.’ 

The Squire spoke lightly, but there was a look of anxiety in 
his face. The faithful servant, who would regard any interruption 
of the decorous and long-descended prosperity of Bassett of Bassett 
as unaccountable misbehaviour on the part of Providence, was 
a serious consideration to him. It would be hard to console 
or appease Miss Nestle ; she would be sure to denounce the law 
and its exponents, and to hold the firm belief that the Squire 
had been the victim of a dark conspiracy until the end of her 
days. 

‘Ah! I wonder,’ said Mr. Dexter. ‘He was immensely pleased 
with everything, and, as you know, applied to me; that, also, on 
Wynn’s information. He is a shrewd and practical man, I should 
say, but, like many men of that kind, content to pay a fancy price 
for a fancy. He was very cordial and pleasant when the formal 
part of our interview was over, and seemed chiefly anxious to make 
it plain that he was entirely at your disposal in all secondary 
matters.’ 

‘Will it be necessary for me to meet this gentleman ?’ 

‘Not exactly necessary,’ answered Mr. Dexter, ‘at least for the 
present ; but, as you will certainly have to meet him afterwards, 
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and will like to be on friendly terms with him if only for the sake 
of your people ’—(he knew his words were making the Squire wince, 
but he felt bound to say them)—‘ do you not think it would be as 
well for you to make his acquaintance now?’ 

The Squire agreed to this, but with evident reluctance. Here 
was a point on which his habit of procrastination would have led 
him into hesitation that could only cause more pain in the 
future. It was so like him to have made up his mind, with external 
calmness and comparative ease, to the great change in his way of 
life that was demanded, and then to find a single detail of it almost 
intolerable, to shrink from coming face to face with the man who 
was to fill his place. He leaned forward, with his elbow on the 
table and his eyes shaded by his hand, while Mr. Dexter repeated 
the sum of the conversation between himself and Mr. Lansdell, and 
thought that the feelings of a disembodied spirit, revisiting the 
scene where it had lived, been replaced, and forgotten, would be 
something like hisown. But he soon shook off this mood, and was 
his patient and practical self once more, 

There was so much good-will on both sides that the weighty 
matter of the letting of Bassett, the park, the home-farm, and the 
house to Mr. Lansdell for ten years, at a rent which would enable 
the Squire to do all that was obligatory upon him, was effected 
with surprising celerity. Before a hint of the changes that were 
impending at Bassett had reached the ears of the neighbourhood, 
while the prolonged absence of the Squire and the departure of Jack 
were still talked of at the general shop in the village, and at the 
gatherings in the churchyard after divine service, a great revolu- 
tion had silently been effected, and the house on the hill had passed 
into the tenancy of a stranger whose name had never been heard in 
the place. 

It was not the least remarkable feature of a transaction which 
had appositeness and concurrence of convenience enough to realise 
Tony Lumpkin’s ‘concatenation accordingly,’ that Mr. Lansdell 
was not only in no hurry to take possession of his newly acquired 
mansion, but that he was actually about to leave England. He 
was detained only by the formalities of this important transac- 
tion, whose every step was easy, smooth, and satisfactory. ‘he 
necessary documents were completed ; the necessary investigations 
proved entirely satisfactory; the Squire and Mr. Lansdell met, 
and got on very well together. Certain feelings inseparable 
from the position, and his anxiety to observe what manner of 
man the person was who must now inevitably possess influence 
in the place where he himself had so long exercised it, preserved 
the Squire from falling into the absence of mind that sometimes 
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made strangers set him down as cold, stiff, and indifferent, and the 
manner of the new master of Bassett was blameless. 

It had not escaped the quick perception of Mr. Dexter that 
the Squire’s tenant was very observant of him, although he did not 
make the mistake—into which a less well-bred person might have 
fallen—of pressing attentions upon Mr. Bassett. The arrangement 
by which the Bassett library was to remain undisturbed was sug- 
gested by Mr. Lansdell as a favour to himself, and he added a 
request that, as much as possible, the household should be left as 
it was then constituted. At this Mr. Dexter shook his head: the 
mainstay of all things at Bassett was Miss Nestle, and she would 
go with the Squire, however heart-breaking it might be to her to 
leave the scene of her long and undisputed rule. No doubt she 
would not refuse to make proper provision for the well-being of 
the house; but, as Mr. Dexter felt certain she would hate Mr. 
Lansdell’s very name, he did not venture to be cordial in his 
assurances, and got out of the matter, as he thought, by suggesting 
that as the new tenant did not intend to take immediate posses- 
sion, or even to visit the place at present, he ought to be represented 
there by his own man of business. At this point a further surprise 
awaited Mr. Dexter. Mr. Lansdell told him that he was not in 
the habit of employing any such functionary ; that he transacted 
all his affairs himself, as he had done in the present instance; and, 
in everything that concerned Bassett during his tenancy of the 
place, wished Mr. Dexter himself to act for him. 

‘There cannot, I am sure, be any objection, either professional 
or personal, to your doing this,’ continued Mr. Lansdell; ‘ for the 
interests of Squire Bassett and myself cannot possibly clashi in any 
way; and it would be impossible to devise an arrangement better 
for both parties.’ 

As the Squire, to whom Mr. Dexter referred this proposal, was 
of Mr. Lansdell’s opinion, the new tenant had his own way in this 
particular also, and the business was concluded with friendliness on 
all sides. 

Mr. Lansdell went back to his hotel, after his final visit to Mr. 
Dexter, in a complacent state of mind. Before he was at liberty 
to eat his last dinner and go to his last play in a city where the 
sun’s visits were of the angelic order, he had only to write the 
following lines to a friend :— 

‘It is all settled. I start to-morrow. D. is a fine old fellow, 
but you were right ; he is much too honest to be trusted—it was 
well you vaw him and discovered that. I shall report myself 
speedily. 
*D. L.’ 
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The writer addressed this missive to — 
‘Monsieur Reveillon, 
* Rue Neuve des Mathurins, 100, 
‘ Paris.’ 

It would still be some time before news of Jack could reach 
England. Just as in the Crimean war time we used to talk about 
the suspense to which our predecessors were condemned in the 
time of the Great Duke and the Corsican adventurer, so, regarded 
in comparison with the daily epitome of the current history of the 
world, for which we now look as a matter of course, communica- 
tion seems slow in ‘ the fifties.’ The Squire lingered on in London 
until he had heard from Jack of his safe arrival, and all the world 
was reading the brilliant Zimes letter that told of the making of 
the intrenched camp at Bulari, the vastness and convenience of the 
new barracks at Scutari, and the approaching departure of the 
allied forces for Varna. 

The Squire was affected as well as pleased by Jack’s letter. 
The boy was a man now, and a soldier; taking heartily to the life 
that he had selected for himself; an active life, at least in this 
initial stage of it. What would he make of it? The Squire 
asked of Fate the same question we all ask about our children, 
and followed it up with the reflection that comes to the majority 
of us, whatever may be our external record: ‘I trust not such a 
failure as I have made of mine.’ Then, referring again to the letter 
that seemed to him to mark an epoch, the Squire dwelt with satis- 
faction upon the unlikeness of Jack to himself. ‘He has every 
quality that goes to the forming of a successful, popular, happy 
man; he will not be ruled by the fastidious pride and the egotis- 
tical sensitiveness that have made the very opposite of me. I 
don’t think Jack will ever disappoint me, or be himself disap- 
pointed very deeply by anything, after the admirable way in which 
he has taken all this.’ 

The ¢ general shop’ is an old-world institution still surviving 
in many English villages, and at the time of this story it usually 
combined the proper purposes denoted by its name with the func- 
tions of a post-office. The general shop in the village of Bassett 
was a case in point, and a great centre of news and gossip as well. 
Its-proprietor was a Welshman, so like Reuben Jones, come to more 
than middle age, and worn with prolonged distribution of groceries, 
cheap prints, choice flannel, articles of iromongery, and postage 
stamps, that he might have been that youth’s father; only he wasn’t, 
and indeed, Lewis, the baker, whose shop was next door, was equaily 
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like the typical Welsh boy. Mrs. Williams was also black-haired, 
beady-eyed, red-cheeked, and she might have been Mr. Williams’s 
sister, so much did she resemble him. She was, however, only 
his far-away cousin, and active, dutiful, imperious wife. This 
childless pair were as greedy of gain as if they had had a bungry 
brood to provide for, and their community of motive united them 
with thoroughness such as the finest tastes and talents possessed 
in common by a wedded pair will sometimes fail to produce. It 
was chiefly through Squire Bassett’s influence that they had been 
given the post-office to keep, and the privilege, though not luera- 
tive in itself, had realised the calculations of Mrs. Williams to a 
nicety. Even in such a quiet village as Bassett, people made a 
sort of centre of a place into which news was constantly drifting, 
and where a word or two with a neighbour might be had at most 
times for the trouble of crossing the street. A steady stream of 
small but remunerative custom poured into the general shop, and 
when the bright idea struck Mrs. Williams that they might as 
well do a little trade in newspapers, for which an unprecedented 
demand sprang up about that time, the ‘ London parcel’ hour saw 
a daily group awaiting her leisurely distribution of the journals. 

At the general shop the first rumour of something wrong 
at Bassett arose; no ore could tell exactly how, nor was it 
ever traced to its source. Some one from the village, who had 
been employed up at the House, had brought back and liber- 
ally dispensed a story of how Miss Nestle was terribly put out 
about something, and ‘ that arbitrary and particular no one couldn't 
please her ;’ and how, as it was well known she had nobody belong- 
ing to her, and did not ‘look beyond’ the Squire, there could be 
no doubt but that trouble had come to him. The story went 
farther than this, even extending to a hint, from which the 
talebearer seemed to shrink as from something sacrilegious, of 
the House being let to a strange family, and the Squire going 
away ‘ to foreign parts.’ 

This rumour reached the ears of Mavis Wynn, as she stood 
before the railing of the dark little hutch on one side of the shop 
in which the post-office business of Bassett was transacted by Mr. 
Williams, while his wife served their customers at the other side. 
‘Any letter for you to be kept till called for, Miss?’ Williams 
repeated after her, with provoking slowness, and turning to a shelf 
at the back of the hutch, while her heart beat so strongly that it 
seemed to rock her from side to side as she stood. 

‘Any letter for you to be kept till called for? Well, yes, 
there is one, by this morning’s mail, London postmark.’ 

He turned over a small packet as lingeringly as though he 
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could not bear to part with the precious thing, and at last pushed 
it towards Mavis, with the remark :— 

‘ The carrier’s gone up your way with a registered parcel.’ 

Mavis had come for Jack’s first letter from the East, and she 
now held it in her hand; the envelope was directed by herself, 
and it had been posted for him by a friend in London. Jack 
had devised this means of overcoming their difficulty. It had 
been arranged between them that whenever the newspaper intelli- 
gence informed Mavis that letters had been received from the 
army in the East she was to apply at the village post-office. The 
lovers were not unaware that there was some risk in this plan; 
that in so small a place as Bassett things were apt to get talked 
of, and that village postmasters were not always models of dis- 
cretion; still, there was nothing else for it. The incurious and 
uninterested manner in which Mr. Williams had attended to her 
inquiry on the present occasion, and also previously when she 
asked for the two letters to which Jack prudently restricted 
himself while he was in London, was reassuring to Mavis; very 
likely he thought nothing at all about the circumstance, and would 
forget it. She turned towards the counter behind which Mrs. 
Williams was standing, and asked for some household trifle; aud 
then she heard what two women, who were enjoying a comfort - 
able gossip while they turned over samples of flannel, were saying. 
She had full opportunity of listening to their discourse; for Mrs. 
Williams was so much engrossed by it that she took no notice of 
Mavis’s modest request, but stood, absorbed, with the yard measure 
in her hand. 

‘Well, that is a wonderful thing, to be sure,’ said Mrs. 
Williams, when all the tale had been unfolded; ‘and I’m sure I 
hope it’s no come-down along of the young gentleman that’s gone 
to the wars.’ 

‘Oh dear! I heard nothing of that, said the informant, while 
the other woman shook her head with a comfortably lamentable 
air, ‘ but of course there’s no saying, Mrs. Williams. We mostly 
are punished through our idols, you know, and it’s well for them 
that has not got any. But Squire Bassett will be a sore miss for 
many, and, dear heart, but it will be cur’ous to have strangers up 
at the House.’ 

‘What did you want, Miss?’ asked Mrs. Williams, roused by 
Mavis's moving towards the door, and abandoning the gossips for 
the moment. Mavis constrained herself to make her small pur- 
chase, and then escaped with the precious letter. 

She was not greatly disturbed by the talk she had overheard, 
for she held it to be merely an exaggeration of*the truth as Jack 
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had told it to her. ‘The land will have to be let up to the windows, 
he had said, but never a word of the Squire leaving his own house. 
Mavis carried the letter unopened to the top of the tower, a rich 
bower of varied greenery now, where she was hidden from every 
eye, and read it, with such throbs of joy and pain as love-letters 
have caused since the first of them—where is the antiquary who 
will put a date to it ?—was written. 

The letter was characteristic of its writer. All the narrative 
part of it was succinct and simple; the lover’s talk was like Jack’s 
spoken words, manly and earnest, with fervour and fidelity in 
it which would be surprising if not altogether ridiculous in these 
different days, when, if modern chroniclers of the time are to be 
believed, it is the women and not the men who make all the love. 
Jack ended with an entreaty to her to get herself brought under 
his father’s notice as soon as possible. ‘There will be nothing 
awkward in your going up to see Miss Nestle now,’ wrote the 
simply astute lover, who had carefully concealed his discovery of 
Miss Nestle’s suspicions from Mavis; ‘ and my father has only to 
learn what you are to love you, and to know that the best that 
could befall him would be to have you for his daughter.’ 

After she had read the precious pages many times, and kissed 
them, and shed over them tears, that to her far-distant lover would 
have been pearls of great price, to be gathered by his lips from 
her fair cheeks, but which the lonely wind had now to dry, Mavis 
placed the document in a little silken case containing Jack’s first 
letter and the seal he had given her, and hid it away in her 
bosom, together with the image that reigned there, never to be 
displaced. She was consoled, elated, made happy by her lover's 
letter; she was strong to face the tasks of the day, and whatever 
it might bring. 

Mrs. Wynn was in the big parlour. Mavis found her regarding 
a bulky parcel that had come by post, with uneasy wonderment 
and speculating on its probable contents. 

‘Your father wasn’t in, and so I signed for it,’ said Mrs. Wynn. 
‘Just feel it, Mavis; it crackles for all the world like lawyers’ 
paper—parchment, I mean. Perhaps it’s his will; but he hasn’t 
been ill lately, and he’s not the man to make his will so long as 
he can avoid it.’ 

‘Never mind what it is, Sarah,’ said Mavis, as she hovered 
about her stepmother in the graceful caressing way that to the 
forlorn woman was balm for all but the most grievous and incurable 
of her wounds. ‘I have something worth thinking of to tell you. 
I have a letter from Jack, from Scutari; he is safe and well, and 
he writes in such ‘good spirits.’ 
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Then Mavis repeated the contents of her lover’s letter, with 
omissions, and patiently explained to Mrs. Wynn the localities and 
the interests of which he wrote, and which she had studied by 
every means within her reach, since that far-off country, whose 
soil Jack Bassett trod, had become a glorified land to her who 
loved him. 

Life had been no easier in any of its external circumstances 
to the women at Fieldflower Farm since the departure of Jack. 
There was no change in the moroseness, varied only by violence, 
of the man who held them in a bondage as real and as hope- 
less as that of household slaves in pagan times, and there was 
no variety in the round of their occupations. But they both bere 
their weary life better ; Mavis, because there was within her breast 
a source of happiness that no one and nothing in her daily exist- 
ence could trouble, and Mrs. Wynn, because her unselfish nature 
had at length found an outlet for its disinterested tenderness, and 
also because the unknown dear delight of a love-affair engrossed her 
to a surprising extent. She was never tired of talking of Jack ; 
many and wild were her speculations as to what he was to achieve, 
and how ‘high up’ he would be on his return. Sometimes she 
would approach the subject of Mavis’s future grandeur as the mis- 
tress of the House on the hill; but Mavis shrank from that part 
of the subject. She could dream dreams of the ‘ poor soldier ’ life, 
sketched out by Jack, and, to her fancy, Elysian; but she had no 
ambition in her, beyond that vast ambition which had already found 
so surprising a realisation. 

Mavis knew from Jack that he had written at length to his 
father. She was talking to her stepmother about the Squire ; 
saying that she wished much to see him, yet felt nervous about it, 
and was just going to tell Mrs. Wynn the foolish tale she had 
overheard at Williams’s, when the unexpected appearance of her 
father checked her. 

‘Is there a parcel come by post?’ he asked, barely crossing 
the threshold of the room. 

‘ Yes, father,’ said Mavis, rising, and handing it to him. He 
slammed the door and went into the small adjoining room. 

‘I thought we shouldn’t know what is in it, said Mrs. Wynn, 
with childish resignation ; ‘he would be sure not to open it before 
us.” 

The next minute Wynn returned, and bade his wife see to get- 
ting a room ready for Mr. Reckitts. 

‘He is coming over from Crewe this evening,’ said Wynn, 
‘and you had better look sharp and see that he’s comfortable.’ 

He spoke in his usual bullying tone, yet Mavis fancied he did 
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not use it altogether naturally. Mrs. Wynn quietly replied that 
she would see about the room at once; but she showed no curi- 
osity. He turned towards the door and spoke again, in his surliest 
manner. 

‘I have something to say to you two before Reckitts comes, 
When you've seen to things upstairs, come back here.’ 

Mavis and her stepmother exchanged alarmed looks as they 
went upstairs, but did not speak until they were quite out of his 
hearing. 

‘ Mavis,’ said Mrs. Wynn, in a half-whisper, ‘ what can it be? 
I’m frightened !’ 

Wynn was stauding in front of the fireplace in the big parlour 
when his wife and daughter returned. His hands were thrust into 
his pockets, and his face wore its blackest look. Mrs. Wynn, with 
fear and feebleness painfully written on her countenance, sank into 
a chair near the door, and wrapped up her shaking hands in her 
black silk apron; but Mavis, though rather pale, stood by her 
side composediy, and waited for the farmer to speak. Her heart 
was strong, for it beat against her lover's letter. 

‘What I’ve got to say to you is this,’ Wynn began, ‘ and you 
would have heard it sooner, only for the cursed clack of you women, 
when you've got to do anything you mayn’t like. I’ve been tired 
of the farm for a good bit, and making up my mind to take to 
another kind of life. Ive settled matters with my brother. 
Reckitts takes the farm, just as it stands, and you'll have to sail 
for Melbourne in three weeks.’ 


Cuarrer XI. 
A WRENCH. 

‘FATHER, you cannot mean it!’ 

‘I don’t often say what I don't mean. You will find this is 
not one of the times I have wasted breath. Let me have no 
nonsense ; I never was in less of a humour to put up with it.’ 

Mavis glanced from her father to his wife. Mrs. Wynn sat 
speechless, pale, and terrified, and this way of taking his announce- 
ment angered Wynn more than any she could have adopted. He 
shouted at her— 

‘Why the devil don’t you speak?’ and moved a step or two 
nearer to the poor woman, whe sbrank visibly from his approach. 
She did, however, manage to stammer out— 

‘Was this your business all those weeks ? ’ 

‘Yes, it was. What, you guessed I had some business out of 
the common, did you? You are not such a fool as you look. 
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This was my business, and a troublesome job too; you may be 
sure I did not want to make it more troublesome by bringing you 
into it a bit sooner than I could help.’ 

‘You might have told us, father,’ Mavis, emboldened by the 
very terror which the idea of being taken away from England had 
for her, ventured to say; ‘ this concerns us as much as you.’ 

‘Us! Who are us? You and my wife; a precious pair, 
always ready to set your selves against me. And my business is as 
much yours as mine, is it?” 

‘Yes, father,’ said Mavis, quietly but iushe, ‘I think it is, 
when it means that we shall have to go to the other side of the 
world, and leave—leave——’ 

‘Leave your airs and your rubbish, your psalm-singing and 
your parson ; that’s all you’ve got to leave that I know of, and 
there isn’t much to complain of in that. It would not make any 
difference if there was. You’ve got to do what I bid you; I don’t 
care a d—n what you think about it.’ 

Mavis made a struggle for composure. She fell back upon 
that resource which so often availed her when her time and atten- 
tion were taxed to the exclusion of her own supreme and governing 
interests. She said to herself: ‘This shall be for by-and-by , 
there is something else to do now.’ She seated herself by the side 
of Mrs. Wynn, took her hand into her own cool, firm clasp, and 
said submissively :— 

‘Let us know your wishes, father; you cannot wonder that we 
are surprised and frightened ; but if you will explain this decision 
that you have come to, we will do what you please.’ 

‘I should hope so,’ said Wynn, with a sneer. ‘ But perhaps 
you'll just speak for yourself, Mavis. You take a deal too much 
upon you. My wife has a tongue, I suppose.’ 

True tyrant that he was, he could not brook the silence of his 
victim : he wanted to hear her complain. 

Mrs. Wynn spoke feebly. 

‘Of course, Wynn, whatever you choose must be done. I am 
not very strong, and I am so used to being always in the same 
place that I am frightened ; but it must be as you like. Only, I 
never thought you would give up the farm. I thought you 
always liked a farmer's life.’ 

She was talking on in her nervousness, but he stopped her with 
a short laugh. This did not reassure her; Farmer Wynn's 
womankind had as much reason to dread his laugh as his frown. 
This time, however, it meant a revulsion towards comparative 
good humour. 

‘So I did, and so I do; but there’s a better life than a farmer’s 
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in England—the life of a settler in Australia, in the new country, 
where the crops are gold. That's quite another story. Money 
makes money there, by hundreds per cent., and I’ve a mind to die 
a rich man—after I’ve lived a rich man for a good long spell, 
though, I hope.’ 

‘Is my uncle a rich man ?’ asked Mavis. 

‘I’ve no doubt he is; but Lewis Wynn was always a close 
customer, saying little, and so having little to mend, and he has 
never told me what he’s worth—-or more than that Melbourne’s 
the town, and Victoria’s the colony, for a man to go to who wants 
to make money quickly, and enjoy it before he’s too old to enjoy 
anything. What he has done I can do, for he started with next 
to nothing, and I have not done so bad with what I had when I 
began life.’ 

The farmer chuckled, and stuck his hands deep into his 
pockets. In all their lives his wife and Mavis bad not previously 
heard him admit so much. Each was wise enough to make no 
comment and to ask no question. 

‘My brother has no children,” Wynn continued—‘ he never 
married ; his health has been bad lately, and he may as well be 
looked after by his own relations as by strangers. He thinks well 
of my going out there, so I’m going.’ 

‘Was it only because you did not want to be troubled with our 
regrets that you have kept this until now from Sarah and me ?’ 
asked Mavis, gravely. 

‘Do you want a better reason? I don’t care how you take it 
now ; the business is done, and you will have enough to do to get 
your own gear ready. But while I had the arrangements with the 
Squire to make, and Reckitts to see and settle with, I did not 
fancy a couple of whingeing, whining women to bother me.’ 

‘Then you knew this would be bad news to us, father? You 
knew that we should grieve at leaving our home ?’ 

‘I thought it very likely, and I did not see the good of giving 
you more time than I need to grieve, as you call it—that is, to 
grumble at me, and call me names to the neighbours.’ 

‘Are we going to my uncle’s house?’ asked Mavis, abandoning 
the personal part of the discussion, on the hint given her by the 
growling tone of her father’s last sentence. 

‘ Perhaps so; I do not know; I have not made up my mind 
yet. But it is no affair of yours where we are going ; you will be 
comfortable and well off, and you won’t have more to do for it 
there than you have here, if that’s a recommendation to you.’ 

‘ My uncle lives in Melbourne?’ asked Mavis. ‘ Has his house 
any name ?’ 
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‘What the devil is that to you?’ snarled Wynn. ‘ If you can’t 
ask more sensible questions than that, ask none. You had 
better attend to what I am going to say, both of you, for I 
shan’t fancy repeating it. Reckitts is coming in for good in ten 
days from to-morrow, and he takes over the whole concern, stock, 
lock, and barrel. The Squire has agreed to all he asks; the transfer 
of the lease will be made then. I’ve got the new lease—that’s it that 
came to-day—and I shall remain here until near the time of sailing.’ 

‘Does the Squire know?’ asked Mrs. Wynn, timidly ; ‘Mavis 
listening breathlessly for the answer, as she thought: ‘ If he does, 
he may have mentioned it in writing to Jack, as a bit of news 
about the estate, and Jack will have learned it, not from me, and 
be miserable.’ 

‘Of course he knows, you fool. Who should know if not my 
landlord, Reckitts’ landlord that’s to be? Yes, he knows—he has 
known it almost as long as myself, and gave me a lot of useful in- 
formation. The Squire isn’t what they call anenergetic man, but 
he knows one that is when he sees him; and he is not likely to 
stand in anybody’s light, though people do say as he has stood in 
his own. Things ain’t going well with the Squire. It would 
be a good job for him if he wasn’t a gentleman, as mustn't dirty 
his hands with any dirtier work than the handlin’ of old books, 
for then he could come out to Tom Tiddler’s ground and soon put 
his affairs all straight.’ 

Mrs. Wynn was too much stupefied by the terrible sentence 
that had been pronounced upon her to feel curiosity about the 
affairs of Squire Bassett or any other individual, and Mavis was 
too conscious of her own secret to venture to express what she felt. 
Repeating his chuckle, and re-shoving his hands into his pockets, 
Farmer Wynn abandoned that branch of the subject, and began in 
his most dictatorial style upon another. 

‘ Everything is done, except the getting of your clothes for the 
voyage. I shall take you out as first-class passengers, in a good 
ship, the “British Queen,” from Liverpool. The passages are 
taken; you and Mavis will have a cabin to yourselves. If you 
are not comfortable it will be your own fault. How soon can she 
he ready to leave here ?’ 

Wynn addressed Mavis, and made reference to his wife as if 
she had been a cow, or a bundle. 

‘Leave here! for Melbourne ?’ 

‘For Liverpool!’ Wynn shouted the words at Mavis, and his 
coarse face reddened with anger. ‘ You are as big a fool as she is. 
You will have to get the things you want in Liverpool. I suppose 
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you'll have the sense to know what they are; I'll find a hundred 
pounds between you.’ 

‘ Are we to take all our things away with us?’ 

‘Certainly,’ answered the farmer, with the sneer and the short 
laugh that always hurt Mavis like the stroke of a whip. ‘You 
don’t suppose you’re going to the other side of the world to stay a 
week or two, do you? 

*‘ My books, and music ?’ 

‘Oh yes; your tools can be packed up; perhaps you'll find 
some use for them out there.’ 

‘I will implore him to let me stay in England, and be a 
governess, thought Mavis; but the pressure of her stepmother’s 
hand restrained her as the words were on her lips. She remem- 
bered the promise she had made to herself; the wan and frightened 
face by her side suggested a vision of what Mrs. Wynn’s life would 
be, on the ocean and in a strange land, without her. No; she 
would never leave her. 

‘Do you know where that sister of yours is to be found in 
Liverpool ?’ said Wynn to his wife. 

‘She lives at 108, Cecil Street, in lodgings. She has a first floor.’ 

‘When did you last hear from her?’ 

‘Two months ago.’ 

‘Write and tell her you are coming to Liverpool with Mavis, 
and that you want her to take lodgings for you; perhaps there 
may be rooms in the house she lives in.’ 

It was characteristic of Wynn to ignore the existence of his 
wife’s sister until her services happened to be required for his con- 
venience, and then to take them for granted; but Mrs. Wynn did 
not observe this, A faint pleasure stirred her at the prospect of 
seeing her sister once more. 

‘I suppose you can be ready to start in three days ?’ Wynn con- 
tinued, ‘and you may set about getting your things atonce. Your 
sister—what’s her name, Jane Price ?—will put you in the way of 
that. You will stay there until I join you.’ 

Mrs. Wynn again grasped Mavis’s hand, but she did not 
hazard any appeal. It was the dread of going to a distant land, 
not the pain of leaving Fieldflower Farm, that oppressed her so 
terribly. The abode of her tyrant could have no charm, no tie, 
for her; it was a physical terror that had laid hold of her. 

‘Mind what I have said, and take care you dont give me any 
more trouble.’ With these words Wynn left the room. 

‘Oh, Mavis, what are we to do? It is the cruellest thing that 
ever was done! And to do it in this secret, sudden way! to be all 
this time settling with that man, and we never to have a hint of 
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what was before us! If it had not been for the Dame’s Parlour we 
might have guessed, and found out ; but I did think it was the old 
furniture that brought him here.’ 

‘I might have guessed nearer the truth, as near at least as 
father’s giving up the farm,’ said Mavis, ‘ when I had to copy the 
inventory, but I never thought more of that. It does seem cruel 
indeed, and useless, too, for he has no great occasion for more gain 
than comes in his way here. But, after all, he has a right to do 
with his life what he likes, and if he had but told us sooner—— 
Sarah,’ she added, after a pause, ‘do you dread the idea of leaving 
this place so very much? You have told me you did not care for 
it, or for anything—how should you? Perhaps the new life in a 
new country may be better.’ 

‘No, no; nothing will ever be better. He will take himself 
with him wherever he goes ; and wherever I go, there’s no peace’ for 
me. Oh, Mavis, I may as well tell you now what I have been 
thinking these months past; it is that I shall not be alive much 
longer—and I wish, I do wish, I could die here quietly. I am not 
able for it, my dear; indeed I am not able for it.’ 

‘I know you are not,’ said Mavis, sadly. ‘I fear you have been 
weaker lately than you have admitted. I don’t wonder you should 
dread a long voyage, and an unknown land at the end of it.’ 

‘I shall never live to get to the end of it, and I have always 
had a hatred and dread of the sea. I was never on it ; but I have 
seen ships, and the people that come off them, at Liverpool, and I 
know what suffering there is for weak people at sea. Think, 
Mavis, of being shut down in a storm, in your narrow berth—why, 
it must always be like a coffin, with the lid off, but close over 
your head all the time—listening to the wind, and the sea, the 
shouting and trampling, and being so ill that you could not care 
what happened to you, if only it was not just the thing you must 
bear for weeks and weeks.’ 

While Mrs. Wynn’s eyes searched her stepdaughter’s face with 
anxious and pitiful craving, Mavis realised how great was Mrs. 
Wynn’s terror of the impending change, by the fact that it had 
roused her to such an effort of the small imagination she possessed. 

‘My father does not know, he cannot realise, the woful thing it 
is to you, she said. ‘I will go to him and tell him. You said 
nothing you know; you took it too quietly ; you made no fight.’ 

‘Of course I didn’t, it would have been no good ; things would 
be worse for me; they always were when I attempted to cross him 
or to object to anything. I never try anything of the kind now. 
And you must not, Mavis; you must not indeed. We have only 
got to submit, my dear; all is settled and done; he will never go 
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back upon it. I’m more sorry for you than for myself, for it 
must soon be over for me, anyhow, and now I shall be put down 
into the sea, and have no grave. But that won’t really matter, you 
know. You'll get to the other side of the world all right; but oh, how 
will you bear it when you’re there? And what will Mr. Jack say?’ 

‘I don’t know. He will be shocked, of course; and it is 
dreadful to think that I shall be so far away from him when the war 
is over and he comes home. Think, Sarah ’—here Mavis relaxed 
the restraint she had put upon herself and burst into tears—‘ think 
of all the time that I shall be in that horrible ship, with no possi- 
bility of hearing from him. Think, only think, that anything 
may happen, and I not know it, while we are going to the other 
side of the world. Oh, what shall I do? what shall I do? Why, 
Sarah, it must be months before I can have a letter from him in 
Australia ?’ 

‘Yes, [ suppose so.’ 

Beyond a feeble assent Mrs. Wynn could not go. The dead- 
lock seemed to be so hopeless that she had neither suggestion 
nor consolation to offer. 

‘ He will come to me there,’ said Mavis, § when the war is over ; 
but this will make everything so much harder.’ 

‘Yes, dear, yes; I see that.’ These words, repeated several 
times, were all that Mrs. Wynn could say, while Mavis gave way 
to the fit of weeping that seemed to relieve her. 

But Mavis soon recovered her calmness, and proceeded to 
discuss the active side of the position whose passive side was so 
formidable to them both. The time allowed them was very short; 
there was much to be done, and Mavis was relieved to find that 
she was able to divert Mrs. Wynn’s mind in some degree from her 
sad forebodings by keeping before her the prospect of a meeting 
with her sister. ‘This was something near to grasp at. It was 
Mavis who wrote to Miss Price ; and to her skilful management it 
was due that Mrs. Wynn got through the last few days at Field- 
flower Farm with but little bad language, and without any actual 
ill-usage from her husband. 

On what Mavis suffered it would be useless to dwell. Amid 
all the hurry of their departure, she contrived to make farewell 
visits to the Parsonage, to Bassett, and to the general shop in the 
village. At the latter place she learned that the approaching 
departure of the Wynns had excited some curiosity, but little 
regret. She herself was almost a stranger—people took a good 
while in those parts to recognise new comers—her stepmother was 
too generally esteemed ‘a poor creature’ to be regarded as a loss, 
and nobody liked Wynn well enough to regret him seriously. 
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Williams received with businesslike indifference, and noted her 
directions about the forwarding of letters for her marked ‘ to be kept 
till called for,’ to the care of Miss Price, 108 Cecil Street, Liverpool. 

Mavis knew that (in so far as anything was certain in human 
life) she should see Bassett again, when Jack had come to the 
other side of the world to seek her, and taken her home; but the 
neighbours to whom she said farewell knew nothing of this, and 
there was something chilling and painful in their apathy. That 
Melbourne was a long way off, and that she would see a deal of the 
world, were the utterances to which her friends restricted themselwes. 

Karly on a beautiful day in May Mavis made her farewell visit 
to the Parsonage, and there at least she did not meet with indif- 
ference. Mrs. Colvin fully appreciated and heartily liked her. She 
knew what Wynn’s character was, and pitied his wife and daughter 
with the sound and discerning compassion that the very happy 
wife of a thoroughly amiable man was bound to feel for them. 
Mrs. Colvin was not altogether sorry that Mavis had to go to 
Australia, for, though her notions of the Colonies were as vague as 
most people’s in those days, she bad an idea that marriage under 
prosperous conditions was more likely to come in the girl’s way 
there than here. And she was less concerned that the arrange- 
ment implied her having to part with Mavis, because she would 
have had to do that under any circumstances. Change was the 
order of the day in once peaceful and monotonous Bassett ; it was 
busy at Fieldflower Farm; some dimly understood trouble was 
overhanging the house on the hill, and the Parsonage would 
shortly have a new occupant. Mr. Colvin had been appointed toa 
foreign chaplaincy, and the coming month would see the family 
settled in an Italian city. Mr. Colvin’s successor was already 
named, and had come down from London to inspect his future 
abode. Mr. Gale was a shy man, academical of aspect, a bachelor, 
a student, who knew no more about music than he knew about 
millinery. Mrs. Colvin opined that the choir singing would 
speedily come to an inglorious end. Mavis left the house more 
than ever heavy-hearted ; all would be so different. in small ways, 
as well as in the one great particular, when Jack came home. 

The last of the three visits was a sharp trial to Mavis. Mrs. 
Wynn accompanied her to Bassett, and they were received by 
Miss Nestle with her usual self-possession. There was no external 
mark of change at the house; whatever the Squire had com- 
municated to the head of the executive there, remained a secret ; 
let who would guess at or talk of Mr. Bassett’s affairs, itshould not 
be in Miss Nestle’s hearing. , Nevertheless, Mavis’s instructed eye 
discerned the trouble in the faithful woman’s face, and that quality 
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in herself which responded to this reticence made her honour Miss 
Nestle for it, although it could not be denied that there was a 
lack of sympathy for her visitors on the part of the latter. If 
Jack had given Mavis a hint that he suspected Miss Nestle of sus- 
pecting him, she would have been to some extent prepared for the 
satisfaction with which the good spinster regarded the departure 
of the Wynns, and her manner of viewing an undertaking whose 
mere suddenness and reversal of long-existing conditions would 
formerly have incurred her severest disapproval. 

* Only that there was no fire in Miss Nestle’s own parlour, and 
that the rich odour of the hawthorn blossoms came floating in 
through an open window, telling of the advance of the season, all 
was just as it had been on the memorable day when Trotty Veck 
introduced his master to that master’s Fate. The furniture of 
Miss Nestle’s room was polished to the same pitch of perfection, 
the invariable work-box and key-basket occupied the same spot. 
On the hearth-rug lay Trotty Veck, who had been solemnly con- 
fided by Jack to Miss Nestle’s care, and was growing much too fat 
for his own good in consequence of her more zealous than judicious 
discharge of the trust. Trotty greeted the visitors with the faith- 
ful friendliness of his nature and his race, and Mavis took him up 
and hugged him. Miss Nestle’s eye fell upon her as she did this, 
with anything but an approving expression. 

‘I am sure this is an excellent thing for you all, said Miss 
Nestle with brisk cheerfulness. ‘You will be quite strong and 
well out there, and Mavis will be sure to get a good husband. It 
is a capital idea of Farmer Wynn’s; a capital idea. Of course the 
Squire approves of it.’ 

‘I believe he does,’ said Mrs. Wynn, ruefully, while Mavis bent 
over Trotty Veck, and kept silence. 

‘The Squire is always interested in the welfare of Bassett 
people, when they are deserving ; and I have heard him say that’s 
a fine country you're going to,’ 

Miss Nestle’s manner was patronising, and her tone was un- 
usually grand. The secret knowledge she had of the change in 
the Squire’s fortune incited her to impress his importance with 
additional urgency upon her hearers, who, as they had no insight 
into her motives, were rather hurt by her demeanour. Mavis would 
have dearly liked to ask leave to revisit the rooms she had seen in 
Jack’s company; but Miss Nestle’s mood was evidently unpro- 
pitious, and she refrained from making the request. The leave- 
taking was soon over, and Mrs. Wynn and Mavis agreed that they 
did not know what to make of Miss Nestle. 

‘She seemed quite glad to get rid of us,’ said Mrs. Wynn. ‘I 
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am stire we never did her any harm, or gave her any offence. It 
was odd too that she never mentioned Mr. Jack’s name, and for- 
merly she was always talking of him. I wonder what she would 
say if she knew that you will be mistress at the House some day.’ 

Mavis smiled, but very sadly :— 

‘She would be shocked. That would not be knowing my 
place, and keeping init, youknow. I never think about that part 
of the future. At all events the story they are telling in the 
village can’t be true; the Squire is not going to leave Bassett. 
Miss Nestle was too cheerful for that.’ 

The last day that Mavis Wynn was to pass in the place which, 
though not dear to her in the sense of a happy home, had the 
sacred associations of her love and her betrothal to render it pre- 
cious, was a serene and beautiful one. By incessant exertion in 
the preparations for departure Mavis had secured a little time in 
which to visit the swan’s nest and the turret tower, also to linger 
awhile at the window in the Dame’s Parlour, and look her last on 
the fields and the river. She had held bravely at bay the dread of 
all that lay before her while her heal and her hands were taxed 
to the utmost, and all her efforts were directed to helping and 
comforting Mrs. Wynn; but although her faith in Jack, and her 
youthful confidence in the future, were strong, she broke down 
utterly when those farewells had to be made. The futility of the 
promises that she had given to her lover, the sudden shifting of the 
scene of her life, the unknown to be encountered, the secret that 
she carried in her breast, oppressive notwithstanding its sweetness— 
all these combined to crush her at-the last. Hidden by the green 
shelter of the turret- tower, Mavis knelt on the spot where she and 
Jack had talked of a future which could not resemble their fore- 
cast of it whatever it might prove to be, and prayed as she had 
never prayed before. 


The visitor at the Farm, so soon to be its occupant, had seen 
but little of Mrs. Wynn and Mavis. Mr. Reckitts was a quiet 
middle-aged man, whose ambition it had long been to occupy a 
position of the precise kind that Wynn was relinquishing. The 
arrangement suited both parties toa nicety. Mr. Reckitts kept 
himself discreetly out of the way of the women, meeting them at 
meals only, and probably did not give a thought to their sentiments. 
He was not accustomed to the society or the ways of women, and 
his most distinct impression in reference to Wynn's wife and 
daughter was that they were lower-spirited than he should like to 
see them if it were any business of his. 

Wynn accompanied his wife and Mavis to Chester, and saw 
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them into the train for Liverpool. He had been tolerably. civil to 
them both since he had signified his will, and for this they pro- 
bably had to thank the stranger’s presence; but he told them no 
more of his purposes. Mavis had not yet written the letter that 
was to convey to Jack Bassett the tidings of what had befallen 
them. Her last letter, which was very happy and hopeful, had 
been: written on the very day her father’s communication was 
made; she decided that she would write from Liverpool when the 
time was close at hand for their sailing, and when she would have 
some more full and certain information to give to Jack. 

Mrs. Wynn slept soundly for a portion of the journey, but 
Mavis anxiously noted the exhausted look in her face. The 
words ‘I shall never live to get to the end of it,’ and ‘I shall be put 
down into the sea, and have no grave,’ sounded in her ears again. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Canine Suggestion. 


(Respectfully inscribed to PRoFEssOR SANDERSON, of Camridye.) 


ONCE on a time—ah, why not say, 

In rounder phrase, the other day ?— 
Two Dogs, a terrier and a collie, 

One full of knowledge, one of folly, 
Discussed, stretch’d out on college stairs, 
This weary world and its affairs. 


The elder was a reverend creature, 

Of thoughtful bent and gentle nature. 
Grown grey with following up and down 
A wise Professor of the town, 

And list’ning in the lecture-hall 

To teachings metaphysical ; 

Plato his name was, and I ween 

A sager Dog was never seen. 

The other, of inferior merit, 

Youthful in years and wild in spirit, 
Own’d by a graduate of the place, 

Had, like his master, gone the pace, 
Contracting many a tribulation 

Thro’ loose amours and dissipation ; 

But Puck, tho’ wild and undiscerning, 
Was not without respect for learning, 
And now, since deathly fear distrest him, 
To Plato came, and thus addrest him. 


‘Sad news, dear Plato, on my word! 


At last . . . but you, perchance, have heard? .. . 


’Tis voted here within the college 
That men and boys, in quest of knowledge, 
May hack and vivisect and kill 

All fourfoot creatures when they will! 

Yes, not content with operation 

On creatures of inferior station, 

They now refuse to draw the line 

At nobler lives, like yours and mine. 

Such horror fills me at the notion, 
Look how I tremble with emotion ! 
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You know I’ve never grumbled when, 
To aid the purposes of men, 

The meaner types which crawl or run 
Have been experimented on ! 

A bird’s a bird! a rat’s a rat! 

And I myself detest a cat ; 

And sparing rabbits and such trash 
Is senfimental balderdash ! 

But when the wave of Science passes 
On to the intellectual classes, 

And Dogs are threaten’d with such ravage, 
By heaven, ’twould make a puppy savage !’ 






































Plato smiled sadly, blink’d his eyes, 
Flick’d with his tail to seare the flies, 
And answer’d :— 
‘ Puck, if you, like me, 

Were grounded in philosophy, 
You’d cease to talk so much at random, 
We Dogs are, non est disputandum, 
Highest of all things in life’s plan, 
Save one thing—videlicet, Man. 
Now, Science, I believe, maintains | 
The convolutions of owr brains 
To those of men are liker far | 
Than even those of monkeys are. } 
This being fearlessly admitted, 
What follows? Are you too thick-witted 
Not to perceive that Man must choose 
Materials fitted for his use, 
And, right of torture being granted 
O’er all things, choose the thing most wanted ? 
Now, sentiment avers that we 
Approuch so near humanity 
As quite to justify the creed 
That we, the Dogs, have Souls indeed 
Like those that own us!’ 

For a moment 
He paused, to hear the other’s comment, 
But. Puck being silent, he proceeded :— 


‘You grant, that wise research is needed ? | 
That Man, creation’s lord, must gain 
Pure knowledge, in despite of pain ? 
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How then forbid his prying into 
The bodies he is most akin to, 
The physiology of Dogs, 

So far transcending cats or frogs ? 

Have you one argument whereby 

You can that privilege deny ? 

No? Think again! Not one! Then listen! 
[ Here Plato’s eyes began to glisten 

With unctuous humour, and beneath 

He show’d his rows of ivory teeth] 

I can by logic prove that Man 

Might find a more unselfish plan, 

Nay, one that in a little season 

Might multiply the stores of reason, 

And demonstrate to all markind 

How Mind is Matter, Matter Mind... . 


‘Sometimes you’ve eyed with wonder, maybe, 
That mass of pulp, the human Baby ?— 

A crying thing whose eyeballs roll 
Mechanical as any doll! 

Oft in our nursery I have lain, 

And heard the automaton complain 
From hour to hour in impotence, 
Without a glimmering of sense. 
Compared to a Puppy newly born 
Your Baby is a thing to scorn, 

Yet, physiologically, he 

Ts a grown man’s epitome. 

How blindly, with what endless bother, 
He gathers one sense and another, 

Till, after dreary months of woe, 

He learns to notice and to know! 

Now, mark the issue!—Many a day 
I’ve heard my learnéd master say 

The age’s saddest complication 

Is this—the surplus population : 

The Earth being impotent to feed 

Or clothe the balf of Adam’s seed, 
Who, thickly swarming, in the strife 
For mere subsistence, darken life. 

Then comes my logical suggestion, 
Which in a trice decides the question— 


















































A CANINE SUGGESTION. 


Let Man’s experiments take place 
On infants of the human race, 
Chosen before those forms of matter 
Have learn’d to feel or see or chatter, 
In fact, when baby men and women 
Are simply—gluttonous albumen!’ 





Puck started up, as if to run. 

‘ Here, I say, Plato! don’t poke fun! 

The joke’s too ghastly! Don’t you know 
Each baby, tho’ a lump of dough, 

Or a wax doll to syueak and whine, 
Contains a seed that is divine ? 

I’ve heard our parson say as much ; 

So, if you should profanely touch 

The sacred Sow, you'd blunder queerly ; 
As bad as butchering Dogs,—or nearly !’ 


‘ Ah, Puck,’ replied the gentle sage, 
‘You're ignorant and behind the age! 

Philosophers who vivisect 

Treat such old dreams with scant respect, 
Holding the human Soul to be | 
Non est inventus—fiddledee ! 

Their latest wisest definition 
Shows Mind’s but Matter in secretion, - 
So that when bodies die the death, 
Out goes the Soul—it ends with breath. 

Thus, tho’ its heart goes pitter-patter, 
A Babe’s but undeveloped matter, 

Without the mental consciousness 

Which even puppy-dogs possess, 

And with no hope, save by and by 

To reach self-consciousness, then die! .. . 

Man, operating upon creatures 

Like to himself in forms and features, f 
With hearts and brains and lungs precisely 

Resembling his, would progress nicely, 

And doubtless, some fine morning, find 

How Matter works perspiring Mind,— 

A problem he can ne’er unmesh 

By cutting up mere canine flesh, | 
Since, greatly tho’ our wise ways strike them, 
We are not men, but only like them,’ 


A CANINE SUGGESTION. 


He ceased ; the other blankly gazed 

Upon him, more and more amazed 

To hear so wise a Dog as he 

Speak words which seem’d like blasphemy— 
Then droop’d his tail, and gasp’d ¢ good day,’ 
And trembling, went upon his way.! 


RRopert BucHANAn. 


February 9, 1884. 


1 As remotely bearing on the humanitarian question involved in the topie of 
vivisection, may be recorded the fact that Mr. Labouchere’s notice of a bill to class 
Bears as domestic animals, and so save them from brutal torture, was greeted 
with ‘ laughter’ by the House of Commons, I have been so often at issue with Mr. 
Tabouchere that I should like on this occasion to do homage to his courage,—a 
courage all the more noble that it overcame the possessor’s own characteristic dread 
of ridicule. The senior member for Northampton is likely to be remembered, not as 
a society journalist, but as a politician of the most unselfish kind, 


R, B. 





At the Y. 
BY THE AUIHOR OF ‘MEHALAH’ AND ‘JOHN HERRING,’ 


I. 


THE FOOT OF THE Y. 


One dreary evening late in November a ‘dry drizzle’ enveloped 
hill and vale in grey haze. A dry drizzle would be a wet drizzle 
anywhere but in Devon; there the term is comparative. It wets 
to the bone in two hours, whereas a driving rain drenches in half 
an hour, and a thunderstorm in five minutes. Therefore a drizzle 
isdry. Q. E. D. 

The young woman plodding forwards with a babe a few 
months old in her arms had been out in it many hours, and the 
dry drizzle had consequently saturated her garments as thoroughly 
as if she had been plunged in the river. 

The evening was fast falling. The mist hung so thick over 
the hills and clung so tenaciously to the trees that there was no 
saying where hill and tree ended and sky began. Already here 
and there a cottage window was flashing with light and making a 
halo about it. One bright and glorious halo irradiated the dark- 
ness at the bottom of the valley where four cross roads met, 
bright and glorious as that surrounding the head of a saint. It 
surrounded, however, nothing other than a shop window exhibiting 
tins of Colman’s mustard and Reckitt’s blue. 

The young woman was so wet and weary that she could scarce 
drag herself along. She stopped at the shop door and asked the 
way to Longabrook, learned it, and with a sigh went on. She had 
descended the great moorland ridge of Heathfield from the direc- 
tion of Tavistock, and had entered a coombe, in summer sweet 
with pines, and pleasant with the ripple of a falling brook. 

Her direction lay through a lane, deep between dripping trees 
that, wept on her cold tears as she went by, and over stones that 
threw stumbling-blocks before her feet. Presently she came out 
on a widening in the lane, and saw a barn built on a bit of slaty 
rock, the wall of slaty stone, so that one could not say where the 
rock left off and the wall began. Against the end of the barn 
the rock fell away abruptly, and a gate gave access to a farmyard 
on a slope, and was so contrived that all the drainage, rich and 
dark as treacle, ran out at the gate into the road and was wasted. 
Within the yard was the farmhouse, low, of stone with granite 
windows, and thatched. The trayeller stood at the gate and 
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looked hesitatingly at the lonely house. It lay with its back to 
the south against a wooded hill, no sunlight could ever enter its 
gloomy rooms. There was nothing inviting about its appearance, 
and the young woman’s heart trembled as she opened the gate 
with numb fingers and crossed the yard. 

Before she reached the door she was intercepted by a tall bony 
woman, who emerged from one of the ‘ linneys ’ or cowsheds. 

‘What be you’m a-wanting here ?’ she asked, in a hard voice, 

‘Is this Longabrook ?’ 

‘It be; wkat next ?’ 

‘Does Mr. Doidge live here ?’ 

‘I reckon he does.’ 

‘I want,’ said the young woman, timidly, ‘I want to speak to 
Ephraim Doidge.’ 

The woman eyed her from head to foot; her grey eyes con- 
tracted and stabbed like steel daggers. She did not speak. She 
was gathering ideas. She drew her own conclusions at last, and 
said :— 

‘You’m a stranger in these parts, I reckon ?’ 

‘Iam. I come from Ireland.’ 

‘And what be you asking after Ephraim for ? What has he to 
do along of the likes of you ?’ 

‘I knew Ephraim when he was a soldier in Treland.’ 

‘If you are come all the way from Ireland after Ephraim, 
you’ve got a long road to go back.’ 

The strange girl looked at the hard woman with supplicating 
eyes. ‘ You are not his mother,’ she said faintly, ‘I know you are 
not. He told me his mother was dead—glory be her bed. Where 
ishe? I must see him myself.’ 

‘No, I am not his mother,’ answered the woman, sharply. ‘I 
thank the Lord as has delivered my soul out of the paw of lovers 
and from the mouth of marrying men. I’ve never had a man to 
rule me with a rod of iron, nor a child to break my heart with 
fermented liquor. This comes of Ephraim not taking the pledge. 
If he’d been a teetotal he’d never hev gone to the Stag’s Head and 
met with a ’cruting sergeant, and taken the Queen’s shilling and 
been shipped to Ireland and met with you.’ 

The woman had worked herself up to white fury. She turned 
abruptly and ran to the mow-hay, where a young man was cutting 
hay from the rick for the horses and cows. 

‘Come here, Eph!’ she cried, in discordant tones ringing with 
anger. ‘Come here, and see what comes of it all.’ 

‘Comes of what, Aunt Judy?’ asked the young man, com- 
posedly. ‘Don’t excite your bile over nothing.’ 
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‘Comes of drink, man, of drink!’ 

‘ Drink, drink!’ echoed Ephraim; ‘ one would suppose I were 
a toper to hear you talk. I never take more than is good for me, 
and you cannot deny it.’ 

‘Ah! you moderate drinkers are a worse curse to the county 
than confirmed drunkards. Follow me, and see what comes of 
moderate drinking.’ Then, controlling herself for a moment, she 
said bitterly: ‘There be two in the yard afore the house calling 
for you as never ought to be there. Go and pack them off whence 
they came.’ 

‘Tam cutting hay, aunt, I will attend presently.’ 

‘You must come now and drive them off the premises, or I'll 
tell your father to load the gun and fire buckshot at ’em.’ Then 
she grasped him by the arm and drew him through the gate and 
confronted him with the traveller. There was still some light in 
the sky, and by the light Ephraim saw the anxious, dejected face 
and knew it. He started back. 

‘Bridget! you here! my God! what brought you——?’ he 
hesitated, and did not conclude his question. 

She threw back her shawl and exposed the sleeping infant at 
her breast, then raised her heavy eyes and looked him full in the 
face. That was her answer. 

Ephraim put his hand to his brow, and looked unsteadily from 
the young to the old woman. He was so taken by surprise that 
he did not know what to say or do. 

Ephraim Doidge was a tall, strongly built young man, with 
fair hair and frank blue eyes. He had a healthy colour in his 
cheeks, and was a good-looking, honest, and manly fellow, as every 
one who saw him admitted. But his lips were weak and his eyes 
wanting in steadiness, so that his aunt had some reason for sayiug 
to her brother, ‘You should not have called him Ephraim, the 
fruitful, but Reuben, because that, unstable as water, he will not 
excel.’ 

Bridget’s knees shook under her, her face was deadly pale, but 
two hectic spots burnt in her cheeks for a moment and then went 
out like extinguished candles. Her large dark eyes were brim- 
ming with tears. The old woman was also pale, her brows were 
knitted, and her teeth clenched as with lockjaw. Her hands also 
were contracted spasmodically. She did not withdraw her stabbing 
eyes for a moment from the unfortunate girl who tottered and 
shivered before her. 

Ephraim had been a soldier. His time had been up some six 
months ago, and he had returned home, had thrown off the scarlet 
and donned the fustian and corduroy. With that admirable 
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genius for doing the wrong thing which characterises England, 
she has substituted short for long service inthe army. In other 
words, she spends a huge sum of money in training raw bumpkins 
and turning them into soldiers, and, as soon as they have been 
manufactured into serviceable articles, breaks and throws them 
away. Thus was it that a sturdy young man in the prime of 
health, intelligence, and youth was sent home to unlearn at the 
plough-tail the lessons of the drill-yard. 

Presently Epbraim recovered himself sufficiently to say :— 

‘Aunt Judy, I know this young person. I have met her in 
Ireland, and—and—TI suppose she is travelling in England, and, 
being near this place, she has called to see me as a friend, 
and F 





‘You are a liar, Eph!’ exclaimed the old woman. ‘ The devil 
marked you for destruction when you refused the pledge. This 
is but one step on the road to death.’ 

Then suddenly flaring up into lambent fury, she rushed on 
the girl with her great hands open and the fingers crooked, ‘ Out 
of the place with you! you Irish vagabond! you kinkered heifer! 
you » and she cast at her the grossest and most insulting 
word that leaped from her heart to her tongue. The girl, who 
had cowered before her, recovered with a start, flame shot out of 
her dark eyes, her whole frame quivered with rage, and she clenched 
her disengaged hand in the face of her antagonist. 

‘Leave her alone, aunt,’ said Ephraim, interposing his broad 
person. ‘You have the knack of saying that which would wake 
the dead. Do not touch her. She has done you no harm. Do 
you not see she is exhausted with weariness and wet and cold? 
Come with me, Bridget, I will help you toa lodging.’ Then he 
drew the young woman out of the yard into the lane. 

The lane was dark, muddy, stony, and narrow. Ephraim 
walked first, silent, with bowed head, and the girl followed. Pre- 
sently he came to a gate opening west. The drizzle had ceased ; 
the clouds had curdled into shape and lay in ribs on the horizon, 
and the evening light pierced between them. The sun had set ; 
but his rays lit clouds high above the lower raindrift, and tracts 
of unblurred blue, and these luminous clouds and illumined skies 
shone between the stripes in the west. Ephraim leaned against 
the gate, with his elbows on the top rail, and his chin on his 
hands, looking at the dying light. The girl stood behind him, 
pressing the child to her heart. 

‘Ephraim,’ she said timorously, ‘I can go no farther. I have 
been walking since daybreak, carrying my babe through rain. Sure 
it is killing me, and I can go not an inch beyond this.’ 
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‘Why have you come? What do you want with me?’ He 
knew why she had come, and what she wanted, but he spoke thus 
because he must say something, and could think of nothing else to 
say. 

‘This is your child,’ she answered reproachfully. 

‘Humph !—a bad job. What is to come of it ?’ 

‘Ephraim, you swore to me that you would return to Dublin 
and marry me—you swore it before you left. I waited all the 
summer, daily expecting you; but as you never did come, why, I 
came to you.’ 

He uttered a low perplexed whistle that vibrated between tones 
and semitones. ‘I’ve been an ass, a solemn jackass,’ he said. 
‘ Confound it all, what is to be the end ?’ 

‘What is to be the end?’ she repeated. ‘This, and only this, 
that I become your wife, and that you undo what you did amiss. 
Eph! here in Protestant England I dare say it’s not thought so 
much of as it is with us in old Catholic Ireland, when a girl trusts 
too far the promises of the man she loves. But with us it’s a bad 
thing, and an unforgiven thing, entirely. My father has turned 
me out of his house, and bidden me go and find the man I loved, 
and who deceived me.’ 

Ephraim withdrew his hands from the pockets into which he 
had thrust them when whistling. ‘ Curse it all,’ he said, ‘I reckon 
I’ve got myself into a queer kettle of fish.’ 

‘Ephraim!’ sobbed the girl, ‘I cannot stand. I shall sink and 
die at your feet unless you give me hope to hold by. And the poor 
babe, too! Sure but my arms are broken. I've carried it all day. 
Will you take it ?-—it is yours.’ She almost forced the child upon 
him. He looked at the tiny face. The cloud bars had gone, and 
in the west lay a great golden dome of sunlit vapour rising high 
into translucent emerald ether, and by this reflected light the baby 
face, with the tears like dewdrops on the lashes, was irradiated. 
‘It has your eyes and hair, Ephraim.’ 

‘Is it a boy or a maid ?’ he asked, almost sullenly. 

‘A girl, just four months old. ©O Ephraim! where will you 
put me? I amstreaming with water, and sick with hunger and cold.’ 

‘Follow me, I will find a place where to lodge you.’ He 
turned from the gate and walked on. ‘Curse it,’ he muttered, 
‘this comes of trusting women.’ 

‘Ephraim,’ sobbed the girl, drawing her weary feet with diffi- 
culty through the mud and over the stones, ‘ how can you speak 
thus? What have you to resent? Have not I a thousand times 
more cause to complain? I trusted you, I relied on your word, 

your sacred oath,’ 
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‘Why did you?’ he asked discontentedly. ‘Don’t you know 
that men promise and swear, and mean nothing by it? You should 
have known better than trust a soldier.’ 

‘A soldier!’ echoed Bridget. ‘Sure but who else is one to trust 
but a soldier, who is everything that is true and honourable, and 
not a taste of a rascal in him? Would you have all the world 
think that because a man is a soldier therefore he’s a liar, and 
perjured ?’ 

Ephraim did not answer. He walked on with his head down. 
Then the child he bore in his arms uttered a feeble cry, and a 
tiny hand was thrust forth from the shawl and touched his lips. 
Ephraim turned his head aside, but again the little fingers sought 
his face, and the palm rested on his mouth. Then he kissed it, 
and a warm gush, as if a fountain had broken in his heart and was 
welling up, made his cheeks glow and his eyes grow dim. 

‘The little one has my hair and eyes,’ said he; ‘it will be a 
pretty maid. But, Lord! how heavy she be.’ 

‘1 have carried her all day,’ said Bridget. 

‘I cannot think how you did it.’ His mouth twitched, and the 
little hand played about it. When he spoke he moved his face on 
one side. He stood still and looked at the girl. She was tall and 
graceful, with black hair and dark eyes. A handsome, noble- 
looking girl; the tears were rolling down her cheeks, and her 
mouth was quivering. 

‘Well, well, Bridget,’ he said, and his voice shook, ‘it is true 
that I swore to marry you, but I did not mean that you should 
take me at my word. There—as you have come, I suppose I must 
do it. That is—I will think it over.’ 

‘ Ephraim, I cannot go home again. I have spent every penny 
that I had, and my father will not receive me unless I return as 
your wife. Fulfil your words, or my death will lie at your door, 
and that little one—that little one—have you the heart?’ She 
burst into a storm of tears and sobs, and sank, broken by grief and 
fatigue, at his feet. 

‘Get up. For heaven’s sake, get up! Lord! what if some one 
were to pass and see you thus! Getup. There, there, I passed 
my word, and so I suppose I must keep it. Of course I will.’ 

He lifted Bridget with one hand, holding the baby with the 
other. He put his arm round her and kissed her, and her head 
sank on his shoulder. ‘There, there, you are over-tired.’ 

‘I cannot go any farther. Icannot,indeed. My heart feels as 
if it would stop entirely.’ 

‘Only a few steps farther, Bridget,’ he replied tenderly. ‘I am 
taking you to an old widow woman, Betty Spry, who will receive 
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you and make you comfortable.’ He kept his arm round her to 
stay her up, as her knees yielded under her, and the weight of her 
sodden garments. 

Presently they came to a cottage built of ‘ cob ’—that is, clay 
kneaded with straw, and whitewashed. It was covered with 
thatch, and looked warm under it, as a mole in its brown fur. A 
friendly light shone through the little window. ‘It be small,’ said 
Ephraim, ‘but snug. You'll not fare badly within.’ 

He knocked at the door, and Betty Spry opened. 

‘What, Mr. Eph! You! Loramussy, and who be you a-bring- 
ing along of you?’ 

‘Betty, I want you to do mea favour. Here is a poor young 
woman with her baby, tired and wet ; she has walked all the way 
from Plymouth, and is a stranger in these parts. She will be 
thankful for a night’s lodging. You will take her in, and I will 
pay you what is reasonable.’ 

‘Surely, sure-ly,’ answered the old woman. ‘It be a poor 
living I can make out of half-a-crown a week and a loaf of bread, 
which is all the Boord of Guardians allows me, and out of that one 
shilling for rent of my house. I reckon the Boord won’t be down 
on me and reducing the half-crown if I take in lodgers ?’ 

‘No, certainly not. If they do, I'll make it up to you.’ 

‘They did with Martha Balsdon; her went out washing to 
Varmer Vallance, and they cut her down next meeting of the 
Boord. And Rebecca Kite, her took in a woman as was confined, 
and they docked her of everything but a loaf.’ 

‘Set your mind at ease, Betty. I will see you do not suffer,’ 

‘Boords be hard things,’ observed Mrs. Spry. ‘Deal is softer 
than oak, and oak is deal to Guardians.’ Then to Bridget : ‘Come 
in, my darling, and sit you down by the fire. Loramussy! you 
be streaming wet. I reckon I’ve got some of my daughter's 
clothes upstairs in the hutch. Ill bring ’em down and air them. 
They'll fit ee beautiful.’ Presently, as she returned with clothes, 
she said, ‘I reckon you be hungry, but I’ve no meat for supper. 
I’ve not tasted meat this five week. I get but half-a-crown and 
a loaf, and out of that goes a shilling for rent.’ 

‘I will run to the village, and see if I can get some bacon. 
You have some eggs?’ 

‘Eggs——! well, yes, out of a mere chance the hens have laid, 
but they don’t use to. How can they on half-a-crown and a 
shilling out for rent? “Taint in their constitution to do it.’ 

‘I will fetch what is necessary,’ said Ephraim. ‘ Now, Bridget, 
get off your wet things and warm yourself before I come back.’ 
When Ephraim returned from the little shop with meat and 
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sugar, tea and bread, and a bottle of British brandy, he found 
Bridget seated by a bright fire of wood that flashed and leaped 
and laughed on the hearth. She was seated in the chimney- 
corner, and the rosy light illumined her graceful figure and 
beautiful face, and flickered in her large dark eyes. Her wet hair 
was loose, and hung over her shoulders. Old Mrs. Spry had 
thrown a scarlet shawl about her, and the reflection gave colour 
to her pale face. On the little round table by the fire was a white 
cloth, and on that were cups and a brown teapot that glowed in 
the firelight like copper. The widow was pouring boiling water 
into it from the kettle, and the steam rose fromit. She had been 
making buttered eggs, and the fragrance of the toast filled the 
room. 

How comfortable the cottage kitchen looked! How pretty 
was Bridget !—and see! the little child was on her knees laughing 
at the flames, and extending the tiny feet and every tiny toe 
thereon to catch the pleasant heat. Is there a more lovely and 
moving sight in the world than that of a young mother with her 
babe on her knees ? 

Ephraim’s brow cleared. His heart grew soft and weak. He 
went over to Bridget and kissed her, then each little foot and 
hand, and then the lips of the child. 

‘Oh, Betty!’ he said, ‘give me the frying-pan. I will do the 
bacon myself, and lay me a plate and a cup. I must have supper 
here also, with you and Bridget and the baby.’ 





II. 


THE LEG OF THE Y. 


Wuen Ephraim returned to Longabrook it was dark, dark as 
pitch, and the lamp was lighted in the kitchen where his father 
was seated smoking before the fire, and his aunt Judith was en- 
gaged ironing at the table by the window, with the lamp by her. 
The old man was tall and bony like his sister, with the same hard 
face. He wore a bushy grey Newgate collar about the jaws and 
under his shaven chin. His long legs were like tongs, and were 
expanded with a great foot on either side of the fire. He sat 
back in his chair, sat at a joint in the middle of his back, and his 
head was sunk between the shoulders, which were elevated by 
reason of the elbows resting on the arms of the chair. 

Old Noah Doidge was a yeoman, owning his own little farm, 
which had belonged to the Doidges for several generations. He 
was a proud man, proud of his independence, proud of his savings, 
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proud of his stubbornness, proud of his pride. Stubborn he was, 
stubbornness he regarded as an hereditary virtue. When he had 
formed a resolution he would stick to it at the risk of running to 
his ruin. There was once a gentle family of his name lived at, 
Hurlditch, not five miles off, and over their door stood carved the 
Doidge arms, a woman’s breast distilling milk, The Doidges of 
Longabrook may possibly have been related remotely to the 
family that owned Huolditch, but if so, all reasonable claim to the 
armorial cognizance had gone from the family. There was no 
feminine tenderness, no drop of the milk of human kindness, in 
the Doidges of Longabrook. All his weakness and wavering 
Ephraim derived from his mother. Noah Doidge had bushy grey 
tufts for eyebrows and grey eyes keen and cruel as those of a 
hawk. His wife had died early, leaving him two sons; the elder 
was Ephraim, now at home with his father, the younger, Cornelius, 
was in a drapery shop at Tavistock. Ephraim and his father had 
never got on well together, and Cornelius, Noah despised as a 
milksop. The father was despotic and obdurate. Ephraim had 
enlisted after a quarrel with his father, and Cornelius had gone 
behind the counter rather than work on the farm and endure the 
sneers and blows of the old man. Now Ephraim was back. Heand 
his father had come to disagreement, but the old man had constrained 
himself, as he found the value of a son at home. Ephraim, more- 
over, knew that he was to succeed his father ; he therefore threw 
his heart into the work of the farm, and avoided doing anything 
which would needlessly exasperate old Doidge. When Ephraim 
returned from the army a man full of vigour, broad-shouldered, 
hale and florid, with iron sinews, a military bearing, and military 
punctuality, Noah felt proud of him, he recognised in him one 
worthy to maintain the dignity of the family. 

For a moment after Ephraim had entered he stood uneasily at 
the door, looking from his father to his aunt. Noah drew a long 
whiff and puffed it slowly before him; he did not turn his head. 
Judith beat the iron down on a shirt she was smoothing with an 
angry thud, set her brows, glared at him out of the corner of her 
eyes, and then went cn vigorously with her work. 

‘Father, said Ephraim, ‘the pigs have been out over the 
orchard wall again. I’ve put up a rail, but I reckon naught will 
stop em. They are mad after the beech masts, and where a rat 
will run a pig will follow.’ 

The old man gave a grunt. 

‘I opened the pie,’ said the young man again, ‘I found tbe 
potatoes cruel took with the disease.’ 

To this remark no response was vouchsafed. 
‘ Be you going to sell the heifer to Thomas May, father?’ 
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‘No,’ with a growl. 
Ephraim came over to the settle and seated himself on it, and 
began to drum with his fingers on the seat. 

‘Be that rats?’ asked the old man, sitting suddenly up and 
thrusting forth his head. 

‘No, I was playing a tune with my fingers,’ explained Ephraim. 

‘ Have done then,’ said Noa, and relapsed. 

The young man saw that it was useless to evade speaking on a 
subject uppermost in all their minds. 

‘I see, father,’ he began, ‘ Aunt Judy has, as usual, been draw- 
ing a bramble between us. I suppose she has told you that a 
ttrange girl has been here asking after me.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well—that poor maid has come a long way, and I —I have 
asked Betty Spry to give she a shakedown till—— 

‘Till what ?’ asked the old man, confronting him. 

‘That depends on you, somewhat, father.’ 

‘Then it needn’t depend another minute in uncertainty. I 
have and will have naught to do with her. Pack her off whence 
she came. What’s the sense of a foreign hussy coming here and 
asking after you, eh ?’ 

‘The sense of it ain’t far to seek,’ threw in Judith Doidge, 
leaning both her hands on the iron and glaring maliciously at 
her nephew. ‘The seuse is obvious enough, I reckon.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Ephraim, whom his aunt’s vindictiveness had spurred 
into resolution and defiance. ‘ The sense is plain enough. The maid 
has a claim on me. She’s a good girl, and a handsome one, too, 
and I’ve passed my word of honour to her—that I can’t go from.’ 

‘Your word of honour!’ sneered Aunt Judith. ‘What is a 
word worth when the deed is deficient? Suit the word to the 
deed, and make a pair of ‘em.’ 

‘Father, said Ephraim, his colour deepening, ‘ it is time for me 
to marry. Youand aunt Judith are getting old, and you need a 
young woman in the house to see to the cows and the maidens.’ 

‘What is that?’ cried Judith. ‘I be old and fit for naught 
but the graveyard. You'd shovel me in there and sit down on 
me, that [ mightn’t kick off the mould and rise again, you would. 
I be old ? Can’t I mind the cows and make better butter than 
any young maid in the three parishes ?’ 

The old woman dashed her iron aside, and, going up to the 
side of her brother, said, placing her arms akimbo, ‘ Noah, is 
the young man to bring kinkered cattle into the family to corrupt 
the breed? Be I tobe driven from under this honest roof to make 
room for a slut Eph have picked drunk out of a ditch?’ 
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The yeoman was undisturbed by his sister's vehement appeal. 
He did not look at her, or notice her. 

‘Quite so, Eph,’ he said, answering his sop. ‘It is right that 
you should marry. I reckon the sooner the better, and none so 
pleased as I. Never you mind the squalling of cats.’ 

‘Thank you, father, thank you.’ 

‘Stay, Eph. I've not spoke of this before, but there be Farmer 
Jeffry’s daughter, Susanna, out to Hurdwick, is worth three thou- 
sand pound. Her'll have three thousand pound paid down the day 
you marries her.’ 

‘ But, father-——’ 

‘There be no “buts” in the case, Eph. It is almost a con- 
cluded affair. Farmer Jeffry and I have spoke about it already.’ 

*T do not love her.’ 

‘We can’t have all we want in this world of woe,’ said Noah, 
sententiously. ‘That were the re-mark made by the rabbit when 
he found his burrow invaded by the hedgehog.’ 

‘ Father,’ said Ephraim, firmly, ‘I will never consent to this. 
My word is passed to Bridget, and she shall be my wife.’ 

‘And who may Bridget please to be ?’ 

‘ The—the Irish girl who came here to-day.’ 

The old man drew a long whiff, and let the smoke escape 
leisurely from his nostrils. 

‘J—I—’ Ephraim hesitated, then added in a low tone and 
hung his head, ‘I am the father of her child.’ 

‘Well, what of that ?’ 

‘What of that, father? My conscience will not allow me to 
desert her. For good or for ill I marry her.’ 

‘As you like, it don’t concern me,’ said Noah, coldly. 

‘What’s that ?’ cried Judith, in quivering wrath. 

‘You please to mind my shirt,’ said the yeoman, compozedly. 

‘Father, said Epbraim, ‘do you consent to my marriage?’ 
He spoke doubtfully ; he did not like his father’s manner, he mis- 
trusted his composure. 

‘I neither give consent, nor withhold it. Did you not hear, 
that it naught concerns me ?’ 

A constrained pause. 

‘Three thousand pounds would buy Cott’s Meadow, Furze Park, 
and Longlands, and them we want cruel bad to round off the 
estate,’ said the yeoman. 

‘I have promised to marry Bridget,’ said Ephraim. 

‘Ah!’ burst from the old woman. ‘It be a plant! Eph put 
her up to coming here. He thought if once she could put her 
foot in, all her body would follow.’ 
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‘Silence, Judy,’ said Noah, gravely. ‘Her shall never cross 
this drexil’ (threshold). 

‘ We shall see,’ said Ephraim, rising. His blood was up, ex- 
cited by his father’s coldness and his aunt’s venom. 

‘We shall see,’ repeated the old man, composedly. ‘You are 
not master here to open the door to whom you will; no, nor ever 
shall be, if you marry that wench. I have, God be praised, another 
son. He bain’t all I could wish, but he be better than you,’ 

Ephraim stood by the settle, with his hand against the back, 
disconcerted. ‘Be reasonable, father,’ he said. ‘The maiden is 
the daughter of honest parents. I would have gladly fulfilled 
your wish and married Jeffry’s daughter, but, as you must see, it 
is now impossible. I have done what was foolish, what was wrong. 
Bridget has come here after me to remind me of my duty. If I 
were to be false, I could never have a happy home, and hold up 
my head among honest men.’ 

¢ And I reckon her be a Catholic, too,’ threw in Judith. ‘ You’d 
be bringing an idolater into this Protestant house, would you ?’ 

‘I cannot break my promise to Bridget, father,’ said Ephraim, 
firmly and gravely. 

‘Very well, keep your word. I have nothing to do with it. 
That is your affair. Cornelius shall give up counter capers, and 
come here and learn to be a man. Perhaps with the prospect of 
having Longabrook after I am dead and gone he will fall to 
farmering with some zest. He shall marry Susan Jeffry and buy 
Cott’s Meadow, Longlands, and Furze Park. One man is as good 
as another.’ 

‘He won't object to that, threw in Aunt Judy. ‘* Corny is a 
dear fellow, and docile as a lamb.’ 

‘You will not, you cannot, do this injustice, father.’ 

‘Injustice?’ echoed the old man. ‘ Hoity-toity! I reckon I 
must put on my spectacles to see it. Isn’t Corny my son as well 
as you; and may I not leave Longabrook to which I will ?’ 

‘Hah, hah!’ jeered Judith Doidge. ‘ Now, at last, Corny will 
come by his rights. I always said it wasn’t fair to favour one son 
at the expense of the other.’ 

‘Silence, sister!’ enjoined Noah. ‘ Mark this, Eph! You 
know me. When I say the word, the word is sure as the ever- 
lasting hills. If you marry that piece of Irish baggage, neither 
you nor she ever crosses my drexil, and Cornelius becomes my scle 
and exclusive heir.’ 

‘ Father !"—Ephraim passed his hand over his eyes—‘ this is 
hard; itis cruel. I must consider whit you have said. But it is 
hard—bitter hard. Good-night, fathe.’ 
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With slow and faltering steps he mounted to his bedroom. 
He shut and bolted his door. Then he seated himself at the 
window, and looked out into the night. The rain had come on 
again, and was driving against the panes. The night was dark 
and cheerless as his prospects. He knew that his father could do 
what he threatened. He had a little money of his own—very 
little—that he had saved whilst a soldier. He was a strong man, 
able to earn a livelihood as a day labourer on a farm or in a mine, 
and live on fourteen shillings a week. But he was not born to 
this. He had some Doidge pride in him, and he shrank from the 
prospect. He might become a gentleman’s groom or gardener, 
and his wife do washing. But here again his pride rebelled. 
Independence was dear tc him; it was his birthright. Then he 
thought of his brother, whom he had always looked down upon, as 
weak in body and narrow in mind. ‘I know Corny’s dirty little 
heart,’ he said bitterly. ‘ He will grasp greedily at the offer. He 
won't concern himself about me and my wrongs. Here he will be 
master, and drive his trap, and I shall be a poor miner at Hogstor, 
black with manganese, and glad of a scrap of meat on Sundays, 
dining all the working-days on dough pasty.’ But then he 
recalled the figure in the firelight of the ingle nook, with the 
beautiful black hair and lustrous eyes, and the innocent fair child 
laughing on her lap. Ephraim rose and stretched himself; he 
was stiff and cold. He crept to his bed. ‘ After all,’ he muttered, 
‘what must be, must; and as one sows, so one reaps. Bridget is 
here, that settles the matter. “I'll go to sleep. Maybe with morn- 
ing, light will come into my affairs.’ 

When Ephraim woke next morning he woke with an idea in 
his head. A gleam had broken over his dark look-out. He 
thought that, under the circumstances, delay was desirable. Why 
should he precipitate the breach with his father? He would 
persuade Bridget to go into service, and leave the neighboui hood. 
He would give her a written promise of marriage, and tell her the 
reasons why he must postpone fulfilment of engagement. Widow 
Spry would take charge of the baby. Two or three years’ delay 
might sav> everything ; his father’s mind might change, he was 
old and might fail and be ready to yield when he saw how set his 
son was on marrying Bridget. 

Ephraim had a friend, a schoolmaster, about five miles off. 
He rezolved to visit him and get his help in the composition of an 
advertisement fur the ‘Western Daily News,’ for a situation es 
nursemaid or general servant, ‘ where no footmen are kept,’ said 
Ephraim. .‘ I could not bear to think of Bridget in a place where 
there are footmen.’ The schoolmaster would not be disengaged 
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till four o’clock, so he had the morning before him in which to 
assist his father in getting in the turnips. 

The old man said nothing to his son, but when, after dinner, 
Ephraim changed his clothes, both he and Judith looked hard at him. 

‘ Where be you a-going to?’ asked his father. 

‘I'm going to set all square with Uridget, he answered eva- 
sively. 

‘1 don’t see how you can square what’s all askew,’ said his 
aunt, spitefully ; ‘nor why you need put on your Sunday suit for 
that.’ 

Ephraim vouchsafed no further explanation. He took his hat 
and stick and went forth. Judith watched him, and saw that he 
did not take the turn to Betty Spry’s cottage. ‘ He is gone else- 
where,’ she said ; ‘ but Lord help me if I know whither.’ 

When Ephraim had left the room, his father’s face lost all look 
of resolution, and his bearing became hesitating. ‘I shall never 
abide Cornelius,’ he said, ‘and Eph will be no good till that wench 
be got rid of 

‘Give her money, and she will go fast enough,’ said his sister, 
contemptuously. ‘ Ephraim is so weak that she thinks she can do 
what she likes with him. She came and looked round the farm 
to see if the nest would suit her, and she has settled near it. 
She'll turn Eph to do her will unless she be got rid of. Give her 
money, and don’t stint. It is worth dropping a few pounds to be 
rid of her.’ 

‘ How much ?’ 

‘Well, I reckon, about what a half-Guernsey is worth—twenty 
pound.’ 

The old man went upstairs to his bedroom, unlocked his 
strong box, and took from it a leather bag, into which he put 
twenty gold sovereigns. He thought a moment, and put ten more, 
loose, in his pocket. 

Then he came down, put on his hat, went direct to Widow 
Spry’s cottage, and asked to see the foreign woman who was 
lodging there. 

‘She is in the upstairs room. Do you want to speak to her ?’ 

‘ Yes, I do, Betty, and, what is more, alone. Go to my sister, 
she has some hog’s puddings for you. We killed a pig Wednes- 
day. Tell her I sent you for them.’ He waited by the fire till 
the widow was out of hearing, and then went upstairs. 

The young mother could not doubt for a moment who the 
stern, grey old man was who entered her room. She rose from her 
seat timidly, and cast an appealing look into his steely eyes, then 
hers fell with the sense of hopelessness that came over her heart. 
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She stepped aside and canght the back of the chair on which she 
had been seated near the bed and the babe that lay on it. 

‘Be you the maiden who wants to marry my son?’ he asked, 
in a harsh voice. She coloured. 

‘I trusted him when he promised me marriage,’ she said, in a 
low tone. ‘I never thought but that he was true as gold.’ 

‘Eph is a fool,’ answered the old man, impatiently. ‘He had 
no right to ask you to trust him. He had no right to make any 
promises. He is engaged to be married to Susanna Jeffry of 
Hurdwick, who brings with her three thousand pounds. It stands 
to reason he can’t marry both of you. We are Christians here, 
and not Turks. It’s against the law. So the question is, which 
woman he is to take, and which word he is to break.’ 

‘Your son is under oath to me. He cannot bind himself to 
another.’ 

‘Can he not ?’ the old yeoman laughed. ‘ Does the law bind 
him to you? Try the law if yon will—it will prove weak as an 
elder twig. If he chooses to pay his addresses to another, and 
snap his fingers in your face, all you can do is to learn patience 
and bear it.’ 

Bridget trembled, and put her hand to her bosom. 

‘Ah!’ pursued the old man, ‘take my advice and go home 
whence you came. If you made your way here thinking to force 
him ; 

‘I had no thought to force him at all,’ said Bridget—*‘ I will 
have nothing to do with the law. If he has not the honour in his 
heart to keep his word to me, then God help me, I am a lost soul.’ 

‘ That is right, and sensibly spoken,’ said Noah Doidge. ‘ Have 
nothing to do with the law. The law is like dog-grass, you take 
it between finger and thumb, and it cuts both. But [ll deal fair 
by you. Myson has been a fool and must pay for his folly. Look 
here; I have brought you twenty pounds, all in gold, good as was 
ever minted. There’s not an Australian white-faced coin among 
them. ‘There’s ten of them have the man and the horse, and the 
rest have the royal arms on their backs.’ 

He opened the bag and poured the contents on the table. 
Bridget turned white and put both her hands to her brow, shading 
her eyes—farmer Doidge thought—the better to see and count 
the sovereigns. 

‘What is the meaning of this?’ she asked hoarsely. 

‘Meaning? why, maiden, the meaning is clear enough. You 
have mother-wit to understand, I reckon. Look at the gold, 
count the sovereigns, there be only two ten-shilling pieces among 
them. That is a deal of money, and takes a lot of sweat to earn. 
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Why,’ argued Noah, ‘if you were to swear the child on Eph, I 
reckon you’d get eighteen pence a week, or maybe two shillings, 
not a penny more.’ 

Bridget was motionless, frozen to her place. 

‘ Look’ee here,’ said the old man, in a coaxing tone, ‘ there’s 
many a man will sell himself for twenty pounds. I’ve a young 
chap working on the farm. He’s a bit tottle (silly), but that 
don’t matter. I reckon he would marry you right on end for that 
twenty pound, if I were to propose it to him; and so Ill get a 
licence, and in a week you shall be made an honest woman.’ 

At last Bridget realised what was said. Her bosom heaved, 
her cheeks flamed, and fire leaped from her eyes. She trembled 
so that the furniture in the room shook. She dashed her hands 
against the table, so as to send some of the coins upon the floor. 

‘I won't stick at twenty,’ said the old man, ‘though it is 
enough, Heaven knows, and hard-earned. I'll make it five-and- 
twenty, and at that I stand.’ 

‘Task but one thing,’ said Bridget, mastering her emotion 
with difficulty, and fixing her glittering eyes full on the old man’s 
face. ‘Did your son send you?’ 

‘Eph! yes, he did.’ Coldly, without wincing under her gaze, 
Noah replied. 

Then Bridget uttered a piercing cry. ‘Away, away with the 
money!’ She struck the table, and the money danced upon it. 
‘The price of blood, the price of a soul!’ 

‘There, do not be excited and unreasonable, said Noah Doidge ; 
he stooped to pick up the fallen sovereigns. ‘Take the money ; 
these heroics are useless. I will pay no more; take it, and begone.’ 

‘ False, false!’ cried Bridget; ‘ your son is a cowardly liar, 
and you are his abetter. Old man, you should have red hair 
instead of silver, like Judas, who betrayed the Innocent. I will 
not stay. I came here trusting to the word of a Christian, and 
the honour of a soldier. I did not sell my soul for money. God 
forbid!’ She beat her bosom and her brow, and stamped on the 
floor, The wild Keltic blood in her was boiling. 

‘I pray you do not shout your wrongs so that all the parish 
may hear,’ said Noah, angrily. ‘Thereisthe money. I leave you 
to get cool and consider. The money is all there but a half-sove- 
reign, which has rolled under the bed. Good-bye. In an hour I 
shall return. If you want a lift to Tavistock, I will harness the 
mare and drive you there myself, and ’—he stood at the head of 
the stairs—‘ compose yourself and be reasonable ; when we part at 
Tavistock, I'll give you another five. That wil! make thirty 
pounds—a fortune for a maid.’ 
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He went slowly downstairs, shut the door, and walked home. 

When he was gone, Bridget cast herself on her knees by the 
bed, threw her arms over the child, and tossed and writhed in 
shame and grief. The babe woke, and began to cry, and, when its 
mother did not regard the feeble appeal, the cries intensified to 
screams. Then, with an expression of despair, Bridget started up, 
snatched the child to her, seated herself on the bed, and rocked 
herself and her babe together. 

Without, the wind moaned, and drifts of ash-leaves were swept 
by the window. Darkness fell fold on fold over the landscape and 
over Bridget’s heart. 


III. 
THE FORK OF THE Y. 

Wirn the assistance of the schoolmaster, Ephraim had con- 
cocted his advertisement, and walked home fully impressed with 
the advantages of a liberal education, which had enabled the 
schoolmaster to see that ‘general servant, where no footmen are 
kept,’ was an unsuitable expression. The advertisement was 
written, and put in an envelope addressed to the publisher, not 
editor, of the ‘ Western Daily News,’ with four shillings inclosed, 
in penny stamps. The envelope was not sealed, for Ephraim 
intended to read the inclosure to Bridget before posting it, and 
explain to her his motives for desiring a delay, and that she should 
go into service. 

‘If she remains in service a twelvemonth or two years, and 
father shows no sign of relenting, I shall have time to turn round 
and look out for a place myself. If I could get a situation under 
a parson as groom and gardener, that might suit me, or a cottage 
at park gates, where Bridget can open to carriages, and I can be 
coachman. I should like to have to do with horses. That comes 
natural to me. But, who can say? the old man may see that his 
best interest lies in keeping me, and may come to take me on my 
own terms. What good could Corny be to him, with his white 
hands and pigeon breast ? Father has an eye to his own interest, 
and won’t cut off his nose to spite his face, I reckon.’ 

Ephraim did not enter Longabrook—he passed the gate and 
went on to Widow Spry’s cottage. The night had fallen dark, so 
dark that he might have gone by the cottage without seeing it, 
but for the flicker of firelight through the window. A smile lit 
up the young man’s face, and his heart was light. His conscience 
was easy. He was going to do what was right, and his fear of the 
consequences was allayed. Indeed, he held up his head with an 
heroic self-confidence. Was he not risking the loss of his birth- 
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right by following honourable principle? If that does not elevate 
a man, what will? He opened the cottage door without knock- 
ing, and went in. Bridget was not by the fire. Widow Spry was 
moving restlessly about the little room. 

‘I be glad you’m come, Mr. Ephraim,’ said she. 

‘Where is Bridget ?’ asked the young man. 

‘Surely you’m come a bit late, just a bit too late, said Betty 
Spry. ‘ Her be gone this hour,’ 

* Gone !’ 

‘Yes, I reckon. Her tooked up the baby and made a bundle, 
and went back to foreign parts, right on end. That was what she 
minded to do, so she said.’ 

‘ Bridget gone with the child!’ 

‘Her ha’nt been a very paying sort of a lodger,’ said the 
widow. ‘I thought her’d a stayed longer, and been a comfort to 
me, but now, if the Boord hears I’ve harboured a tramp, and 
comes down on me!’—she shook her head—‘ If the Boord came 
down on me, it would knock me all to seatt, I reckon.’ 

‘Bridget gone!’ Ephraim could not realise what was said. He 
ran outside and looked up and down the dark lane: no one was to 
be seen, no one could have been seen. He came back with nervous 
twitching of the lips and hands, and pale cheek. ‘* What, what is 
the meaning of this?’ he asked. ‘Why has she gone? Have 
you been unkind to her ?’ 

‘I reckon you ought to know best why her be gone,’ answered 
Mrs. Spry. ‘ You sent her the money to pay her off. Her’ve left 
it all on the table upstairs—twenty-four pound ten. I reckon it 
were twenty-five when you sent it, but ten shillings rolled away, 
and can’t be found nowhere. It have gone between the chinks of 
the floorboards, I reckon, and you must tear up the floor to find 
it. But ‘taint worth doing that.’ 

‘I do not understand,’ said Ephraim. ‘ I sent no money to her.’ 

‘You did, though, by your father. He’vea been here and seen 
the young woman, and paid her over the gold, which he said 
you’d sent by him, as you didn’t like to come yourself, and thought 
it best arranged between you by a third party.’ ' 

‘I never sent a penny.’ 

‘It’s no odds to me,’ said Widow Spry, ‘ but if you are set on 
having back the ten shilling, don’t go charging me with having 
took it. It may be that she thought better of it, and kept that to 
pay for a night’s lodging elsewhere, as her wouldn’t bide by me.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ gasped Ephraim, ‘ my father was here!’ 

‘ He came from you, so I gathered from the poor young woman, 
and left the money as from you, though I doubt not it came out of 
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his own pocket. If you don’t find the ten shilling under the floor, 
don’t lay it on me. There be rats in the cottage, and they carry 
away anything they chance to find falled between the boords,’ 

‘T never sent my father here.’ 

‘He told her you had, and her was like one mad, and went off 
right on end.’ 

‘It was a lie, a cursed lie!’ cried Ephraim, blazing red as fire. 
‘I had nothing to do with it.’ 

‘Why, then, did you keep away all day ?’ 

‘That is another matter. How long is she gone?’ 

‘An hour, I said.’ 

‘Which way did she go?’ 

‘The way she came, back to foreign parts.’ 

He asked no more questions, but set off in pursuit. His teeth 
were set, and his brows knit; his breath came short. He was very 
angry. When his blood was up he was stubborn. No, now there 
should be no delay of a year or two. If his father played him such 
underhand tricks, he would not spare him. He would have the 
banns put up next Sunday, and within a month Bridget would 
become his wife. He snatched the envelope from his pocket, and 
tore the advertisement, and with it the postage stamps, and 
seattered the fragments in his path as he went along. No; he 
would show his father and his aunt that he was in earnest. 

A long two-mile hill was before him, ascending a wooded 
valley to Heathfield. The ascent was too steep and the hill too 
long for Ephraim to maintain the pace at which he had started. 
He consoled himself with the thought that Bridget, burdened with 
the babe and her heavy care, must necessarily mount it with slow 
tread. He must catch her up before she emerged on the moor. 

The ascent made him hot. He wiped his brow and took off 
his hat. He had left his stick in Betty Spry’s cottage. He re- 
gretted it now, it would have assisted him. As he approached the 
head of the hill the cold north-east wind caught him. He had 
heard it rushing in the pine-tops, but the coombe he had come up 
was sheltered, and he had not felt it. Near the summit was an 
old turnpike house, disused as a turnpike, and converted into an 
ordinary cottage. It was clothed roof and walls in slate, and the 
windows were protected by shutters in which two holes were cut. 
Through these the light from within shone. They were like red 
eyes glaring on him as he went by. He .proceeded half a mile 
before he got out on the open moor, eight hundred feet above the 
sea, swept by every blast from every quarter. The road had been 
fresh stoned, and was irksome to walk on, advance was slow, and 
did not keep pace with his impatience. No sign of Bridget any- 
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where. Here on the moor the night was not so black as below in 
the valley among the trees. When the fresh-stoned piece of road 
ended, Ephraim ran and called, but was forced to cease, he had 
lost breath in mounting the hill. Then, snddenly--he came to a 
dead stop. Ephraim was now at the Y. He had come to a point 
where the roads, equally good, diverged, one to the §.8.E., the other 
due S. There was a sign-post at this spot, and a clump of wind-torn 
headless spruce and larch. The night was too dark to allow the 
directions to he: read, and no signpost would say which road Bridget 
had taken, 

At the Y, Ephraim stood perplexed. Which road should he elect 
to follow? Both led to Plymouth, one by Tavistock, the other by 

Seer Alston. Both ran for many a mile over desolate heath with- 
out a habitation on it, both were circuitous. Which should he 
take? Everything depended on his choosing aright. If he went 
awrong he lost Bridget for ever. If he did not overtake her within 
an heur, the possibility of finding her again would be gone. She 
would disappear in Plymouth past discovery. She could not return 
to her father. Whither would she go? Where seek shelter ? 

No marvel if his head span, and his heart turned faint. He 
put his hands to his temples and pressed them, and tried to find a 
reason for preferring one road to the other. 

He could find none. There were no data on which to form an 
opinion. There was nothing but chance to determine him. 

‘This is the way with men,’ said Ephraim, bitterly, despair- 
ingly.: ‘ Again and again in life we arrive at a Y, and everything 
depends on our choice of the road-——fortune, happiness, content on 
this side; misery, poverty, ruin, moral and social, on that: and 
there is nothing to guide us which side to go. Reason can only 
act on grounds, and it is precisely at the Y that grounds fail ur. 
In such a predicament there is no choice but to toss up. He 
took a coin from his pocket, and spun it in the air. ‘ Heads to 
the right, tails to the left,’ he said, as he clapped his right hand 
on the shilling in his left palm. Then, discontentedly, ‘ Confound 
it, there is not light by which to read face or reverse.’ He repocket- 
ed his coin, and stood a few minutes brooding and irresolute. 

‘What was that my father taught me as a child when I began 
to drive? Was it not this ?— 


If you go to the right, you are sure to go wrong, 
If you go to the left, you go right. 


Well, Pll chance it.—To the left. If wrong, I can but turn and 
try the other road. So—To the left. 


(To be concluded.) 




































































Cwo Literarp Breakfasts. 
I. 


I rrrst made the acquaintance of the celebrated Samuel Rogers, 
author of ‘The Pleasures of Memory,’ in 1840. He was at that 
time in his seventy-eighth year—fifty-two years my senior. He 
was hale and well-preserved, and in the full possession of his mental 
faculties—with a remarkable and well-stored memory—as befitted 
a man who had sung so well of its pleasures. He had been person- 
ally acquainted with all the celebrated men and women in art, in 
arms, in politics, and in literature, who had flourished in England 
since his early manhood. He was in possession of ample means, 
derived from his business as a London banker ; was fond of art, of 
literature, and of cultivated society. He was an excellent conver- 
sationalist—had great reputation as a wit—enhanced perhaps, as 
is common in the world, by the flavour of cynicism. He had, 
moreover, the reputation of being the ugliest man in England— 
some of his detractors said, in the world; but was at the same 
time, in spite of his alleged ugliness, one of the most agreeable 
men of his day. He was a great favourite with the ladies, and a 
devoted admirer of the sex; though he never carried his admira- 
tion to the extent of proposing marriage, but once only, when he 
was in his eighty-fifth year. It was then too late, if either marriage 
or courtship were concerned, for young ladies or old ones to 
look upon him with any other personal feelings but those of 
ridicule or pity, though literary admiration was still open to 
them. 

He was celebrated for the intellectual breakfasts to which, 
since the beginning of the century, he had been in the habit of 
inviting at least three, at most five or six, of the celebrities, male 
or female, of the day. The hour of breakfast was ten; and so 
agreeable or fascinating was the conversation of the host, as well as 
of the guests, that the repast seldom ended before noon, and some- 
times extended so late as one o’clock. He insisted that breakfast 
was a much more social meal than dinner ; that there was less of cere- 
mony aud more of unrestrained intellectual intercourse in the 
morning than there could be in the evening; that the faculties 
were fresher, the memory clearer, the play of fancy more exuberant 
ard spontaneous, than at the later hours of the day, when mental 
labour, or perhaps care, had more or less dulled or cast a shade 
over the faculties, He was a veritable ‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast 
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Table,’ «nd might have been so designated, had my excellent 
friend Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes lived in London at the time, 
and been acquainted with the habits and characteristics of Mr. 
Rogers. Before I had ever seen him, I had formed an image in 
my mind in accordance with the spiteful epigrams that Lord Byron 
and others had written upon him, and was agreeably disappointed 
with the reality of his personal presence and the kindly serenity of 
his manners. He was certainly not handsome, and never could 
have been, but just as certainly he was not ugly in the disagreeable 
sense of the word, while his conversation differed in the pleasantest 
manner from that of many among his cortemporaries, from not 
assuuniog the wearisome shape of a monologue. He not only 
talked, but allowed others to talk. On the first occasion that I 
enjoyed the hospitality of Mr. Rogers at his favourite meal, the 
only other guests were Thomas Campbell, the author of ‘The 
Pleasures of Hope, and Mr. Thomas Gaspey, the author cf ‘The 
Lollards,’ * The Monks of Leadenhall,’ and nearly a score of other 
novels. The title of Mr. Campbell’s poem had been suggested by 
that of Mr. Rogers, published some years previously, as that in its 
turn had been sugg:sted by ‘ The Pleasures of the Imagination,’ by 
Mark Akenside, written in the reign of Queen Anne. It was no 
small gratification to me to meet two such poets as the authors of 
‘The Pleasures of Memory’ and ‘ The Pleasures of Hope’ at one 
time, and to interchange ideas with them. I carefully noted down 
ere the day bad passed the points of the conversation that took 
place on that, to me, memorable morning. The discourse was 
mainly literary, and turned principally upon the merits of Pope as 
a poet. They were rated very highly by both of the speakers—to 
my mind rather too highly—for though I could not but admire 
the finished grace, the wit and the wisdom, and the exquisite 
though somewhat monotonous music of his verse, I could not but 
deplore the want of imagination, even while admitting the abun- 
dant fancy of the writer. Rogers admired Pope for the terse 
epigrammatic form which his wit and his wisdom assumed in the 
‘ Essay on Man,’ the ‘ Essay on Criticism, and in the ‘ Epistles’; as 
well as the pungent force of his satire in‘ The Dunciad’; while 
Campbell admired him more particularly for the beautiful rhythm 
and melody of his versification, and still more enthusiastically for 
‘The Dying Christian to his Soul,’ which he declared to be a gem 
of unrivalled and unsurpassable beauty, which had not its equal in 
any language, in any era of literature. 

Mr. Gaspey, who was no poet, but a most pertinacious rhymer 
and manufacturer of facetiz and epigrams in verse, and a punster 
of all but unrivalled facility and fertility, surpassing in this respect 
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even Mr. Rogers himself, was not quite so enthusiastic in praise of 
Pope as the real poets of the company were, took exception to the 
frequently prosaic nature of many of Pope’s most admired 
passages, and to his more than occasional lapses into downright 
bathos. Among other passages which he cited to prove that he did 
not take exception unjustly was the couplet in praise of Pope’s par- 
ticular friend Lord Mansfield, the celebrated judge :— 

Graced as thou art with ail the power of words, 

So known. so honoured in the House of Lords. 

‘Nothing,’ said Mr. Gaspey, ‘could be more “ bathetic.” 

‘ Bathetic!’ interposed Mr. Campbell ; ¢ buthetic is an unusual 
word, like “ mob-led queen”; it is good, very good; did you 
invent it ?’ 

‘No,’ replied Mr. Gaspey; $I wish I had the honour. It is 
not to be found in Johnson’s Dictionary; neither is bathos, which 
is a singular omission, considering that the word was in common 
use in his time.’ 

‘I think Coleridge uses bathetic, said Mr. Rogers. ‘There 
was a famous parody made on Pope’s lines—I forget by whom— 

Persuasion tips his tongue whene’er he talks, 
And he has chambers in the King’s Bench Walks!’ 

‘The parody, I ventured to remark, ‘ was admirable—and a 
gem compared to the thing parodied. I think with Mr. Gaspey, 
that with all his beauties Pope, though, like Homer, he sometimes 
nodded, nodded much more frequently than he ought to have done, 
if he claimed to be admitted among the real immortals. Can 
anything be poorer as verse, not to say poetry, than when he speaks 
of Hampton Court Palace as a place 

Where thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take and sometimes tea,’ 


‘It is easy to find flaws in a great writer, said Mr. Rogers, ‘and 
it requires no particular sagacity, and only a more than common 
fund of ill-nature, to be a critic. What I take to be the main 
fault of Pope is that he wrote too much, and did not take time to 
polish and to correct.’ 

I may here observe that Mr. Rogers was not guilty of the fault 
of writing too much—for he wrote very little—and that not always 
of the best. He was fastidious to a fault, and wrote with great 
difficulty—correcting and recorrecting with painful elaboration 
whatever he wrote, either in prose or in verse—sometimes spend- 
ing a week or more in the composition of a single sentence. He 
once showed me a note which be had written to Lord Melbourne, 
at that time Prime Minister, suggesting that he should grant a 
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pension on the Civil List to the Reverend Mr. Carey, the trans- 
lator of Dante. The note consisted but of a dozen lines—perhaps 
even less—but he assured me that it had occupied his time and 
care for a full fortnight, and that he hoped he had succeeded in 
rendering it so compact, and so forcible, as well as so elegant, as 
to defy ingenuity to omit a word from, or add a word to it, or 
even to change a single word or phrase for a better one. He read 
it over to me as an example of what J, and every one else, ought to 
aim at, in epistolary, or indeed in all literary composition. I 
remember the concluding paragraph of this painfully produced 
epistle, which was: ‘ But perhaps your lordship has already granted 
the pension? Ifso—I envy you!’ 

The conversation speedily diverged from the poetry of Pope to 
that of Byron, whom Mr. Rogers cited as a glaring offender in 
the sin of writing too much, and too fast. ‘He died at less than 
half my age—only thirty-six—while I am seventy-eight ; and he 
wrote ten times as much as I have done.’ 

I ventured, though timidly, to remark that it was a loss to 
literature that Byron had not lived to write a great deal more; 
that his genius, so far from being exhausted, was in its fruitful 
maturity of power and splendour ; and that many better things 
than any he had yet written might have been expected from his 
pen, had he not been cut off so prematurely. Mr. Rogers, by the 
expression on his face, did not seem to take my opinion very 
kindly ; but he merely said in reply: ‘ You are young, and con- 
sequently you incline to be enthusiastic. It is a good fault in 
youth, but as you grow older I think your opinion of Byron will 
tone down to a juster and calmer estimate of his genius.’ 

It should be observed, in explanation of the feeling enter- 
tained by the elder to the younger poet, that, although they had 
once been on terms of intimacy and friendship, a coolness almost 





amounting to enmity had for some cause or other, never suf- 


ficiently explained, sprung up between them. Byron had dedi- 
cated to him, in 1813, his beautiful poem of ‘The Giaour,’ ‘ in 
admiration of his genius, in respect for his character, and in 
gratitude for his friendship’; had written on a blank leaf of ‘The 
Pleasures of Memory,’ and afterwards published a short poem, 
addressed to its author, of which the opening lines were :— 
Absent or present, still to thee, 
My friend, what magic spells belong ! 
As all can tell who share like me 
In turn thy converse or thy song! 
Byron had also, in the bitter but clever satire of ‘ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers,’ gone out of his way to praise his friend as 
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‘ melodious Rogers,’ and to declare that ‘The Pleasures of Memory’ 
was one ‘of the most beautiful didactic poems in the English 
language.’ But a change had come over the spirit of his dream 
before the year 1818, and he had libelled even more vigorously 
than he had formerly extolled, not only the poetry, but, what was 
worse and more offensive, the personal appearance and moral 
character of his former friend and boon companion. Notbing 
could be in more execrably bad taste or more venomously spiteful 
than the lines, descriptive of the countenance of Rogers, which 
he had written and allowed to be circulated in manuscript among 
his private friends :— 


Mouth which marks the envious scorner, 

With a scorpion in each corner, 

Turning its quick tail to sting you 

In the place that most may wring you ; 

Kyes of lead-like hue and gummy, 

Carcass picked out from some mummy ; 

Bowels (but they were forgotten, 

Save the liver, and that’s rotten). 

Vampire, ghost, or ghoul, what is it ? 

I would walk ten miles to miss it. 
Rogers would indeed have been possessed of a temper approaching 
the angelic if he had been able to entertain bis former feelings of 
personal regard for a man who had been treacherous and change- 
able enough to write thus of him, without known cause of offence ; 
the more especially as the injudicious admirers of Byron, after 
his death in 1824, bad given the lines to the world. To have 
been caricatured by such comparatively small fry as Theodore 
Hook, Horace Smith, and others of the like calibre, might have 
been borne with as much equanimity as most people bear the 
stings of a mosquito ; but the blow of a cudgel wielded by such a 
literary giant as Lord Byron was certain to cause a wound in a 
less sensitive organism than that of Samuel Rogers. Once, when 
I ventured to extol the fire of Lord Byron’s poetry, Rogers 
replied : ¢ Yes, he had fire, no doubt; but it was hell-fire!’ Ona 
this occasion Mr. Campbell, who bimself had written but very 
little, though that little was of the highest merit, agreed with 
Mr. Rogers that Byron was much too prolix, especially in ‘Don 
Juan.’ 

‘But “ Don Juaun,”’ I said, ‘ was of necessity prolix. No one 
can write a novel in verse in short, epigrammatic sentences. 
Undue condensity is fatal to the charm of any narrative, unless it 
be an episode in the main design—such, for instance, as the 
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beautiful description of the two fathers and their two sons in the 
shipwreck so finely described in “Don Juan.” ’ 

‘Which Moore,’ said Mr. Rogers, ‘declares to have been 
taken almost verbatim from a prose narrative in a small book en- 
titled “The Shipwreck of the Juno,” and which, in his opinion, 
was, in its plain grandeur, if not sublimer, far superior to Byron’s 
poetry.’ 

‘It was written, I interposed, ‘by my grand-uncle, William 
Mackay, the second mate of the ship ; published towards the close 
of the last century, and read by Lord Byron when he was a 
school-boy.’ 

None of the company had ever seen the book, which has long 
been out of print. I subjoin the passage, that the admirers of 
Byron may compare it with the beautiful lines in ‘ Don Juan,’ 
and adjudge the palm, if they please to do so, either to the poet or 
the sailor, as their taste and judgment may dictate. The survi- 
vors of the wreck of the ‘ Juno’ off the coast of Africa had, it may 
be premised, taken refuge on a raft, according to the poet, when 
the story commences; but not according to the more authentic 
statement of the mate of the ship:— 

‘Mr. Wade’s boy, a stout and healthy lad, died early, and 
almost without a groan; while another of the same age, but of 
less promising appearance, held out much longer. The fate of 
these unfortunate boys differed also in another respect, highly 
deserving of notice. Their fathers were both in the foretop when 
the boys were taken ill. Mr. Wade, hearing of his son’s illness, 
answered with indifference, that “ he could do nothing for him,” 
and left him to his fate. The other father, when the accounts 
reached him, hurried down, and, watching for a favourable 
moment, crawled on all-fours along the weathergunwale to his 
son, who was in the mizen rigging. By that time only three or 
four planks of the quarter-deck remained, just over the weather- 
quarter galley; and to this spot the unhappy man led his son, 
making him fast to the rail to prevent his being washed away. 
Whenever the boy was seized with a fit of retching, the father 
lifted him up and wiped away the foam from his lips; and if a 
shower of rain came, he made him open his mouth to receive the 
drops, or gently squeezed them into it from a rag. In this affect- 
ing situation both remained four or five days, till the boy expired. 
The unfortunate parent, as if unwilling to believe the fact, raised 
the body, gazed wistfully at it, and, when he could no longer 
entertain any doubt, watched it in silence till it was carried off by 
the sea; then, wrapping himself in a piece of canvas, sunk down 
and rose no more, though he must have lived two days longer, as 
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we judged from the quivering of his limbs when a wave broke 
over him. This scene made an impression even on us, whose 
feelings were in a manner dead to the world and almost to 
ourselves, and to whom the sight of misery was now become 
habitual.’ 

A few days after our conversation on the subject, I lent the 
book to Mr. Rogers, who returned it with a note expressive of his 
full concurrence in Moore’s verdict. 

A few words in reference to Mr. Gaspey, whose many novels 
are now completely forgotten, but which enjoyed a certain cele- 
brity when they first appeared, may not be uninteresting. He is 
now principally remembered by a punning epitaph on the leg of 
the Marquis of Anglesey—buried at Waterloo, at which famous 
battle he lost it. The epigram or epitaph bristled with puns, for 
the making of which Mr. Gaspey was notorious. I remember but 
two of them—turning upon the fact that it was not only a leg, but 
a calf that was buried; not only a body but a sole (soul). Mr. 
Gaspey, who was my colleague in the editorial department of the 
at that time leading journal, the ‘ Morning Chronicle, often had 
occasion to write to me, and almost invariably mistook my Chris- 
tian name. He sometimes addressed me as William, or George, 
or Robert, or Henry, but never by any chanceas Charles. I thought 
the mistake was not so much the result of carelessness as of 
design, and to cure him of it, whichever it might be, I played the 
same game with him, and instead of addressing him as Thomas, 
his real name, wrote to him as Benjamin, or Peter, or Alexander, 
and once as Obadiah. But it was all in vain. At last I addressed 
him as Nebuchadnezzar Gaspey, Esq. The broad hint was taken, 
and I became ‘ Charles’ in all the letters he subsequently addressed 
to me. 


Il. 


I was removed from Perth to London in my earliest child- 
hood, and never revisited the land of my birth until I was five- 
and-twenty. The old and dearly beloved country was new to me 
when I saw it for the first time, as it were, in my young manhood. 
My mind was fully stored with the incidents of its history, its 
poetry, and its romance; and the grandeur and beauty of its 
scenery were enhanced and sublimated in my sight by the 
legendary lore with which my memory was imbued and my 
imagination fully laden. The first sight of Edinburgh—-one of 
the most picturesquely beautiful of the cities of Europe—or, 
indeed, of the world—surpassed all I had dreamed of it in my 
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youthful enthusiasm; every step that I took in the Old Town and 
the New, especially in the Old, evoked reminiscences either of the 
great and good who had once trodden its pavements, or of the 
greatly wicked, whose deeds of guilty ambition had contributed to 
the eventful and tragic history of the turbulent Middle Ages. I 
was well provided with letters of introduction to the literary 
notabilities of the venerable city; but I scarcely needed them, 
inasmuch as I was already acquainted with Mr. Robert Chambers, 
of the great publishing firm of W. & R. Chambers. These gentle- 
men were the earliest pioneers of popular literature in Scotland, 
and their well-known ‘ Edinburgh Journal’ had for years been 
engaged in the task of educating the youth of that generation 
ina knowledge and love of letters and of science. Mr. Robert 
Chambers was the literary partner of the firm, and an author of 
high and well-deserved repute. On the second morning of my 
arrival, I found myself engaged to breakfast at the hospitable 
board of that gentleman, preparatory to spending the day in a 
ramble through the historical and legendary portions of the city. 
The guests at breakfast besides myself were the venerable George 
Thomson, the well-known correspondent of Robert Burns, and Hugh 
Miller, author of ‘The Old Red Sandstone,’ a famous geologist 
who had raised himseif from the humble position of a journeyman 
stonemason to be the equal and the associate of the principal 
scientific and literary notabilities of the time. 

George Thomson, born in 1759, the same year as Robert Burns 
(possibly a year or two earlier or later), had at the time I met 
him attained the venerable age of eighty-two or -three. He was 
a hale old gentleman—known by name and reputation to every 
reader of the immortal poems of the Ayrshire Bard, as the pro- 
jector and editor of the famous collection of the National Melodies 
‘of Scotland, to which Burns contributed many of his best songs. 
He was also known to a smaller circle as the grandfather of Miss 
Hogarth, who, a few years previously to the time at which I met 
him, had married Charles Dickens, the author of ‘ The Pickwick 
Papers,’ the forerunner of a score or more of equally popular and 
infinitely better novels. 

The worthy gentleman had a grievance on which he had doubtless 
expatiated to my two companions at the breakfast table, his fellow- 
citizens and familiar friends, and which I was told he took all 
proper occasions to discuss with every new literary acquaintance 
with whom he might be brought into the contact of conversation. 
Of course I did not escape all allusions to a subject which had lain 
near his heart for nearly half a century. Burns and Thomson 
were in constant correspondence for four years, from September 
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1792 to June 1796, and between them both had investigated, with 
most interesting results, the history and genesis of the old songs 
and pathetic music for which Scotland was then, and is now, 
famous. Burns in his last fatal illness—only nine days before the 
close of his career—imagined, it appears erroneously, that a ruth- 
less creditor was threatening him with legal process for the re- 
covery of a debt of five pounds, and in his distress of mind wrote 
to George Thomson, for whom he had done so much without fee 
or reward, to advance him that small sum. ‘ After all my boasted 
independence,’ wrote the dying man, ‘curst necessity compels me 
to implore you for five pounds. A cruel wretch ot a haberdasher 
to whom I owe an account, taking it into his head that I am 
dying, has commenced a process, and will infallibly put me into a 
iail. Do, for God’s sake, send me this sum by return of post. 
Forgive me this earnestness, but the horrors of a jail have made 
me half distracted. I do not ask this gratuitously, for upon re- 
turning health, I hereby promise and engage to furnish you with 
five pounds’ worth of the neatest song genius you have seen.’ 
Thomson replied immediately to this urgent but modest and touch- 
ing appeal to his generosity—or rather to his sense of justice— 
and told the poet that he had often thought of offering him a 
pecuniary recompense for the work he had done, but was afraid 
lest he should hurt his proud spirit, as manifested in a previous 
letter on this very subject. In inclosing the five pounds as re- 
quested, he added that it was ‘ the very sum he had proposed send- 
ing, and wished that he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, if only 
for one day, for the poet’s sake.’ The passage ‘the very sum he 
had proposed sending ’ brought down upon the head of poor George 
Thomson all the vials of the critical wrath of a succession of 
editors and commentators, who all united in accusing him of mean- 
ness and ingratitude in hinting, though inadvertently, that he 
valued at exactly five pounds the priceless assistance that the poet 
had rendered him. ‘ Nothing,’ said Mr. Thomson to me, ‘ was 
further from my intention. In the first letter which I wrote to 
him in 1792, introducing myself and explaining the object of my 
proposed work, I offered to pay him any reasonable price that he 
chose to demand for his assistance. He indignantly rejected the 
offer, as all the world knows, stating that in the “ honest enthu- 
siasm with which he embarked in the undertaking, he considered 
that any talk of money, wages, fee, hire, &c., would be downright 
prostitution of his soul.” Nearly a year afterwards, when I 
ventured to send him what he called a “ pecuniary parcel,” which he 
accepted, “ lest its refusal should savour of affectation,” he swore that 
on the least repetition of any such “ traffic” he would indignantly 
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spurn the by-part transaction, and from that moment drop all 
intercourse with, and become an entire stranger to me! What 
was I todo? I knew his proud and sensitive nature. I wanted 
to keep on the most friendly terms with him. I desired above all 
things a continuance of his invaluable assistance to my work, and 
dreaded to offend him. I did not know that he was on his death- 
bed —neither did he know it himself; for had I known it, I would 
have hurried from Edinburgh to his side to be of what comfort I 
could to him, both pecuniarily and otherwise. I might further 
urge on my own behalf—that with every desire to be liberal and 
even generous, I was a poor man at the time. I published the 
Melodies at my own risk, and the book was not successful until 
after the death of the poet whose genius had enriched it. But 
these considerations had, in reality, no influence on my mind or 
actions, and had Burns asked me for five times five pounds, I would 
have procured it for him at any inconvenience to myself, even if I 
had had to pawn my watch to procure the money. I own that, by 
the light of after-occurrences, the phrase the “ precise sum ” which 
I employed in my letter was awkward and unfortunate, and I have 
never ceased to regret that I used it.’ 

To my mind this explanation was satisfactory, and I said so, 
with hearty emphasis, to the evident pleasure of Mr. Thomson. I 
had not thought much on the subject before, and was gratified to 
find that my hastily formed opinion had been shared long pre- 
viously by Mr. Hugh Miller and by Mr. Robert Chambers; and 
that the latter had already given in print the weight of his 
authority and critical judgment to this effect. 

There was at this time in Edinburgh a small association of 
kindred spirits—lovers of literature and song—who met once or 
twice a week at each other’s houses in the evening, and who called 
themselves the ‘ Egg and Toddy Club.’ The members were strictly 
forbidden to incur any expense for their convivial gatherings, 
beyond a frugal supper of eggs and oatcake, moistened by tem- 
perate libations of whisky and hot water, which the Scotch call 
‘toddy.’ The next meeting was appointed to be held at the 
house of Mr. Thomson, and I had the honour of an invitation. I 
went accordingly, spent a pleasant evening, and made the acquaint- 
ance of several agreeable persons; and speedily discovered that 
the members were not only lovers of poetry, but most of them 
aspirants to poetic fame, and authors of books of poems in the 
Scottish language. The dialect of the Scottish Lowlands lends 
itself more easily than English does to the exigencies of rhyme 
and rhythm and poetical expression, in consequence of the great 
number of affectionate diminutiyes which it employs, and of its 
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copious vocabulary, which not only includes every word in the 
English, but many hundreds, if not thousands, of expressive and 
forcible words that have become obsolete in the English of the 
South, and of London more especially, and which still retain their 
literary and colloquial beauty in the North. I was not surprised 
to find so many poets (perhaps poetasters) in the Egg and Toddy 
Club—not professional authors, but gentlemen engaged for the 
most part in business, or in the exercise of the legal and medical 
professions. I knew, as I have said elsewhere (‘The Book of 
Scottish Songs’), ‘that not only the scholar in his study and the 
professed rhymer and author, but the tradesman behind his 
counter, the weaver at his mill, the ploughman in the field, and 
the fisherman in his boat, had written and composed songs, and 
that even tramps and vagrants, from the days of Allan Ramsay 
and Burns to our own, had been the authors of no contemptible 
compositions and emendations of old songs and ballads. These 
bards, many of them nameless, made no pretence to be refined; 
yet amid the rudest snatches were often to be found the happiest 
thoughts expressed in the happiest phraseology.’ Three of the 
gentlemen present on the occasion achieved eminence in literature : 
Mr. Henry Glassford Bell, Sheriff of Lanarkshire, author of a Life 
of Mary Queen of Scots and several lyrical poems of great beauty ; 
Mr. Alexander Smart, a printer, author of ‘Rambling Rhymes’ ; 
and Mr. William Anderson, author of ‘ Landscape Lyrics,’ and 
of a ‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’ 

After breakfast Mr. Robert Chambers volunteered to act as my 
guide in a ramble through the ancient city of Edinburgh. On 
his part, Mr. Hugh Miller undertook to escort me on the morrow 
to Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Crags, and explain as we went the 
geology of the mountain. Nothing more agreeable could have 
happened than both of these arrangements. Mr, Chambers was 
familiar with every stone in the pavement of the old city, and with 
all the history, tradition, romance, and poetry of every nook and 
corner of it; and Hugh Miller, though a learned geologist, was 
not a hard and dry man of mere science, but a poet, who brought 
to the study of scientific facts a richly stored mind and a fertile 
imagination. 

As the record of the scenes and conversation of a single day, 
passed in the streets of Edinburgh with Mr. Robert Chambers, 
would fill an interesting volume, it would be useless to attempt 
in this place even an epitome of the subject. Mr. Chambers him- 
self has well performed the task in his excellent ‘ Traditions of 
Edinburgh, work that has gone through several editions with 
ever increasing favour, Suffice it to say that in the walk from the 
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Castle to Holyrood, down the long steep street that assumes the 
several names of the Cowgate, the High Street, and the Canon- 
gate, searcely a house in the narrow city, or a ‘wynd’ or close, was 
passed of which Mr. Chambers had not something to say of his- 
torical, antiquarian, legendary, or literary interest. Squalid for 
the most part in their accessories, grimy and ill-favoured and ill- 
odoured, teeming with life in its vulgarest and most forbidding 
aspects, this great historical thoroughfare, seen in the adorning 
light of memory which Mr. Chambers threw over it like an 
aureole, became as picturesque as the portrait of a ragged beggar 
when painted by a great artist, who turns the very squalor of his 
model into grace and beauty on the canvas. 

The conversation of Hugh Miller, though agreeable and instruc- 
tive, was not equal in charm to that of Robert Chambers. The mind 
of Hugh Miller was so wedded to the study of geology as to leave 
him but little inclination to diverge into the wider fields of history, 
philosophy, romance, and poetry, where he might have roamed to 
his own advantage and that of the world, had time allowed and 
preoccupation not prevented. The nowise related subjects of 
geology and the politics of the Free Church of Scotland occupied 
him fully; geology, for the love he bore it, and Free Church 
politics, for the discussion and dissemination of which he was 
dependent for the daily bread of himself and his household. The 
clerical and other supporters of the movement which ended in the 
disruption of the venerable Church of Scotland and the establish- 
ment of the Free Church, differing from its parent in no point of 
doctrine but solely on the question of patronage and the appoint- 
ment. of clergymen by any other than the congregations to whose 
spiritual instruction and comfort they were to administer, came 
to the conclusion, while yet the controversy was in progress, that 
they required a newspaper to support their views before the public. 
The result was the establishment of the ‘ Witness,’ a weekly and 
afterwards bi-weekly journal, published in Edinburgh. Tie next 
want of the party was that of an editor, and, fortunately as it 
appeared at the time for Hugh Miller, the choice of the share- 
holders fell upon him. He had a great reputation at the time for 
sound sense, discretion, and the possession of a literary style of 
unusual force and: elegance ; and he gladly accepted the appoint- 
ment, which secured him nct only bread but the certainty of a 
rise in the social scale and a chance of fortune. He entered upon 
the duties of the post with zeal and ability, never admitting to 
himself, nor allowing the world to suspect, that the task was an 
uncongenial one, at which he chafed, but which he could not 
abandon, under the heavy penalty of a too possible penury. Little, 
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and that little precarious and uncertain, was to be earned by the 
literature of geology; much comparatively was to be earned, and 
that, whether much or little, was certain, by the able advocacy of 
Free Church principles; so he wisely, as it appeared at the time, 
stuck to his newspaper. But thereof came in the end despondency 
and madness. But of the tragic ending of a seemingly bright and 
promising career there appeared at this time neither trace nor pre- 
sentiment ; and when, in pursuance of our previous agreement at 
the breakfast table, he acted as my guide, geological and poetical, 
to the picturesque heights of Salisbury Crags and the summit of 
Arthur’s Seat, he was in the enjoyment of robust health, and full 
of spirit and animation. Dressed in a suit of hodden grey, with a 
geologicai hammer in his hand, he skipped rather than walked up 
the hill, or it might well be called the mountain side, from St. 
Anthony’s Well to the summit, discoursing as we went 
Of mica-schist, 

The old red sandstone, and the great fire mist 

Of nebulee exploded, and the birth, 

Myriads of ages past, of a young earth, 

Still new and fresh though venerably old, 

And of the wondrous tale in ‘Cosmos’ told. 


The geological lessons which I learned on that day from the 
lips of one so pre-eminently qualified to teach them I have 
either forgotten or allowed to mingle in the stream of my general 
knowledge of the subject. But the recollections of his conversa- 
tion on the natural beauties of the noble panorama of land and 
cea that spreads before the eyes of the delighted visitor who stands 
on the summit of Arthur’s Seat remain as vivid as ever. The 
scene is one which, once beheld, is never likely to be forgotten. To 
the east is the Firth of Forth, with the Isle of May and the Bass 
Rock, and beyond these the great German Ocean ; while along the 
shore stretch the villages and towns of Musselburgh, Preston Pans, 
North Berwick with the conical hill of Berwick Law, Dunbar, the 
castled crag of Tantallon, and the plains of Lammer Muir, all 
renowned in poetry and romance as well asin history. In front, to 
the north, is the low-lying country, sometimes called by the Edin- 
burgh people the ‘ Kingdom’ of Fife, every square mile of which 
is of historical interest; to the west, the narrowing river, flowing 
from beyond the picturesque rock and city of Stirling, almost as 
romantic in situation and in history as Edinburgh itself; while 
still farther to the north-west lies the entrance to the Highlands, 
dominated by the noble hills of Perthshire and the magnificent 
range of the Grampians. Among the most conspicuous of these 
hills is Ben Ledi, or the Mount of God, more properly the Mount 
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with God; a memorable hill in pre-Christian and prehistoric 
times ; sacred to the great annual festival of the Scottish Druids; 
where every year on May day, the Druidical priests, in their three 
orders of judges, bards, and prophets, followed by the multitude, 
marched to the top of the hill, and kindled the holy fire, direct 
from the rays of the sun. The broad pathway, from the base of 
the hill commencing near Callender, to the summit, is still plainly 
traceable by the grass that grows all the way on the soil trodden 
into comparatively fertile earth more than two thousand years ago, 
by the feet of the annual multitudes, that wore down the rough and 
rocky way, into the smoothness and pulverisation which permitted 
the growth of the all-pervading grass. Mr. Miller was not particu- 
larly acquainted with Drudical history—who is ?—but the fact of 
this annual procession on the morn of Beltain, sacred to the fire 
of Baal or the sun, was familiarto him. It was not till many years 
after this visit to Arthur’s Seat with this eminent philosopher and 
amiable man that the world heard of his lamentable death by his 
own hand. Widespread sorrow was felt far beyond the boundaries 
of Edinburgh by the sad catastrophe, and among the mourners 
none mourned more sincerely than the writer of these slight 
remembrances. 

CHARLES 





MACKAY. 














Che Chird Cime. 


Wuen I knocked up against Fred Willis in the streets of Edinburgh 
that day, I said it was Fate. I say so still. I ama man without 
ambition. A man without ambition is considered like a woman 
without a heart—an anomaly, an unsexed creature, a body without 
a soul, alimb without sinews and muscles. I am such a man; but 
such as I am, I have my creed. Besides my faith in my God and 
a future world, I believe in Fate, I believe in the fundamental 
goodness of human nature, and I believe in woman, All through 
my life I have resolutely shut my eyes to anything that might 
shake my faith in these. Men have cheated and taken advantage 
of me, but I have gone on believing in human goodness; women 
have deceived me and smiled in my face—have given me glimpses 
into their little vanities, and spites, and narrownesses—but still I 
have clung to my belief in the perfect woman. I have resolved 
that, come what might, I would not make my soul bitter with the 
gall of the cynic; and I have kept my resolution. I thank God 
that I have not added another to that class so numerous in this 
nineteenth century. 

Being, then, without ambition, as I say, I have always given 
myself unresistingly to the guidance of that Fate in which I believe, 
suffering myself to be swept onward in its course like the feather 
that floats on the surface of a flowing river; I have been always 
ready to exclaim ‘Omine magno’ on the least occasion, to take the 
veriest trifle as an indication of the will of destiny—even the direc- 
tion of the weathercock, or a chance meeting with a friend. 

So when I knocked up against my old college friend Fred 
Willis, as I was sauntering dreamily, aimlessly, along the principal 
street of the Modern Athens, with a bright May sun shining down 
upon me, I accepted the meeting as the working of the deity that 
‘ shapes our ends.’ 

‘You are the very man I wanted!’ he exclaimed. And in my 
heart I uttered my wonted ‘Omine magno,’ and had already con- 
sented before I knew what it was he would have of me. 

‘I know you are not a ladies’ man, he went on, ‘ but I am 
sure you are just the fellow to come to the aid of a friend anda 
pair of distressed damsels at a pinch. ‘The fact is, those sisters of 
mine have worried and teased me into taking them to the recep- 
tion at Holyrood to-night. What fun they see in it I am sure I 
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do not know—awful crush, make your bow and out again, you 
know—but go they will, and have a man each to hang on to, too, 
s0o——’ 
‘I shall be delighted to be one of them,’ I put in. 
‘Ah, thank you, old fellow, you have taken quite a load off my 
mind!’ he said laughingly. 


sh And then, having discussed the hour of meeting, and a few 
* other matters that do not concern the story, he hurried away to 
. his business, leaving me to my dreams and fancies. 

at But now, left to myself, I found that a complete change had 
. come over my mood of mind. I no longer felt the lazy sense of 
a enjoyment in the bright sunshine that I had experienced before 
‘ my meeting with Willis, nor did the grim old castle, frowning 
, down contemptuously from its rock upon the stream of passengers 
: in the street, any longer attract my interest. Indeed, the scene 
; around me seemed all at once to vanish, and give place to another 
: well-remembered one. In imagination I felt myself carried swiftly 
through a keen frosty air, while, in place of the noisy street 


bathed in the bright May sun, a wintry landscape—distant snow- 
covered hills, far-stretching white fields, and gaunt leafless trees— 
seemed to grow up around me. And then a tinkle of sleigh-bells, 
while my heart waited, throbbing wildly, for that for which it 
knew that all this—the distant hills, the snowy fields, the sleigh- 
bells—was only a setting. And it came. A louder tinkle of the 
bells, as another sleigh passed rapidly my own, and my heart had 
received the impression of a face that has never faded from it— 
that never will fade from it until it is laid inthe dust. A delicate 
little face it was, peering out from amid white furs; a pale face 
too, naturally, though then there was a little bright spot in either 
cheek ; but that, one could see, was only borrowed from the rapid 
motion through the frosty air, and the excitement of being near the 
loved one. Isay the loved one, because her sweet eyes were looking 
up tenderly into the dark face of the man who sat beside her in 
the sleigh. And yet I was not jealous of that man: for I knew 
{ that she was not for him, I knew that I had looked into the face 
of my other soul, and my great trust in fate told me that one day 
we should meet again. 

I have named already the articles of my creed; but I have not 
yet mentioned that which is the deepest-rooted of them all. 
People talk lightly of ‘ kindred spirits,’ meaning no more thereby 
than two persons having a community of tastes; but to me the 
phrase has a much deeper signification, to me it means those two 
souls which are bound together by that ante-natal nuptial in which 
I firmly believe. Yes, it is my solemn belief that spirits are 
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wedded before their birth into this worid, and that somewhere, 
perhaps separated by barriers of space and circumstance, there 
exists for every soul its fellow, its complement, whose imperfections 
joined to that other’s will make a perfect whole, if only men and 
women would not so rashly take the counterfeit for the real. 

And I too had more than once been well-nigh deceived into 
taking the false for the true ; but when I found my error, I had not 
rashly cried out, as is the way of men, ‘ There is no truth anywhere !’ 
I still believed in the existence of the diamond, though I had been 
cheated by the artificial glitter of glass. After all, had it not 
been my own sight that was at fault? And so I had gone on my 
way, still hoping, believing, waiting. 

But on that day, when, surrounded by the snowy German land- 
scape, and heralded by the tinkle of sleigh-bells, that delicate face 
flashed past me, my faith became acertainty. I no longer believed, 
I knew that I had met my Psyche, my other soul; and I could 
wait now with greater patience. 

And now, as I moved on, unconscious of all around me, along 
the chief street of Edinburgh, a second picture rose up before me 
vividly as the first. The interior of a sombre church ; pictures of 
saints upon the walls and statues in niches ; in front an altar, with 
flowers upon it and burning tapers; robed priests moved noiselessly 
about, and men and women knelt upon the floor in silent devotion. 
And then behind me arose the majestic peal of organ music, and, 
mingling with it, the clear voices of unseen choristers, while 
through my being there swept that feeling of expectancy that had 
taken hold of me on hearing the sleigh-bells that other day. 
Then my eyes fell upon a slight female form, that knelt not like 
the rest, but stood leaning against the wall, her face hidden in 
her hands ; and even before she lifted up her face I knew that it 
was she. When, after a few moments, she did suffer me to look 
upon her, I saw that she was paler, much paler, than on that other 
day, and sadder, while two great tears, of which she was herself 
unconscious, rolled slowly down the white cheeks, as I gazed. 

It was thus I saw her for the second time. How and when 
should I meet ber for the third? Why did I tell myself it should 
be to-night? I cannot answer this; I only know that now there 
came upon me so restless and impatient a longing for the night 
that I felt as though the dreary day would never end. 

But it did end at last, as, thank goodness, even the dreariest 
day, the dreariest life, must end. How well I remember my feel- 
ings as I presented myself at the door of the Willises’ house at 
the appointed hour—-eight o’clock !_ Years have passed since that 
evening ; but even now, as I recall it, I seem to feel over again 
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the mysterious excitement, impatience, and expectancy that I then 
experienced. 

Of the party I remember nothing, save that it consisted of 
eight persons, of whom my friend Willis and his mother and sisters 
were four. The Misses Willis were very fair specimens of the 
ordinary fashionable young lady. Doubtless they were affectionate 
daughters and sisters, and perhaps within the bosom of their own 
family they may have shown themselves to be possessed of some 
claims to individuality; but to me they were only somewhat 
insipid repetitions of what I had seen hundreds of times before in 
ballrooms and theatres and other haunts of fashion. I was not 
long in discovering that I had evidently been appointed to the 
delightful post of chevalier for the evening to Miss Carry Willis, 
and I did my best to fill it creditably, not, I think, without some 
success. I do not know whether it is a natural peculiarity of my 
own, or the result of the kind of life I have always led, but I 
frequently find myself in society, appearing to be interested in 
what is going on and to take my share in the general conversation, 
while my thoughts are busied with quite other subjects. On the 
present occasion this habit: stood me in good stead, enabling me 
to make the suitable remarks and replies to Miss Carry—remarks 
and replies that I had made to so many young ladies of Miss 
Carry’s class before that they came to my lips of their own accord 
in her presence, while leaving my mind free to occupy itself with 
the one subject in which it was interested. Was this, I asked 
myself again and again, to be the third time ? Should I really see 
her again to-night ? Would she be bright and beaming as on the 
first occasion when I had met her, or sad and mournful as on the 
second? And, above all, should I have a chance of speaking to 
her, of making myself known to her? Yes, on this point I 
was quite decided. I was resolved that, come what might, by 
some means or other I should make use of this third chance, should 
kindly fate put it in my way. 

I had just come to this resolution for perhaps the hundredth 
time that day, when one of the party—I think it was Miss Carry 
—exclaimed suddenly :— 

‘Oh, look! what a splendid full moon !’ 

By this time we had driven along Princes Street, now lying 
bathed in a warm sunset light, then through a quieter, gloomier 
street, past the city gaol—a dark mass of turrets against the brilliant 
crimson: sky—and had now come to a sudden halt. For we were 
now in file, a long row of cabs stretching before us to the palace, 
a considerable distance off, although the gates would not be opened 
for another half-hour. On our left uprose the Calton Hill, crowded 
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with its monuments; on our right, considerably below us, were 
the chimneys and tall houses of the east end of the city, and, still 
a little farther east, the palace, with its picturesque ruined chapel, 
surrounded by the Queen’s Park, and watched over by the sleeping 
lion Arthur’s Seat, over whose very brow was rising the moon. Ah, 
what a moon! Clear and bright and full and gracious—Diana, 
fresh from the lips of Endymion, and ready to pour out from her 
own overflowing happiness joy and blessings on mankind. 

‘When I saw that moon my heart throbbed with a wild exulta- 
tion, and inwardly I cried’ again ‘Omine magno,’ while I could 
hardly restrain myself, in my impatience, from rushing forth at 
once to meet my fate. And I had to submit to this maddening 
inaction for another hour! For another hour I had to sit still, 
cooped up in narrow space, making pretty speeches to Miss Carry, 
and tortured, every now and then, by a slight movement of the cab 
which excited hopes that we were really going on at last, only to 
disappoint them the next instant bya sudden pull-up. Of course, 
on each of these occasions there were remarks made, meant to be 
witty, which were almost as hard to bear as anything else. ‘ Really, 
now, this is what I call rapid motion.’ ‘We might win the Derby, 
I think, at this rate.’ ‘Are you not exhausted after your long 
drive ?’ &e., Kc. The reader can supply a score of them from his 
own imagination. 

It was half-past nine when we heard the gravel of the court- 
yard grate beneath our wheels, and the door of the cab in front 
of us shut with a bang. And yet it scarcely seemed as though 
night had come; rather as though day had but drawn over her 
features a veil, dusky but transparent, through which glimpses of 
her brightness might still be seen, and which served to lend a 
mystery to the scene—to the grey old palace, to the stone foun- 
tain in the centre of the courtyard, and to the two tall sentinels 
who stood at opposite corners of the farther side of the square, 
motionless and solemn, with their heavy black head-pieces and 
their shouldered muskets. 

I am not going to give a detailed description of the gay scene 
upon which I now entered, simply because I cannot. All the 
sights and events of that evening, save only the one, are so crowded 
and massed together in my imagination that I find it quite 
impossible to separate them. When I try to picture it all, there 
seems to float before my eyes a confused vision of lights, and gay 
dresses, and brilliant uniforms, out of which stands forth alone— 
but I must not anticipate. I believe I did my duty faithfully to 
the lady consigned to my care; made the necessary small talk for 

her amusement, piloted her through the crowded rooms with no 
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more injury to her garments than was absolutely unavoidable, and 
finally led her safely through the dim stone corridor to the 
refreshment tent, where I even contrived to show a due amount of 
interest in her tastes in the matter of strawberry or lemon ice. 
All the time, however, I scarcely knew what I was doing; for that 
strange feeling as of something about to happen had been grow- 
ing stronger and stronger within me, and my impatience and 
excitement had increased extraordinarily. 

Perhaps it seems strange that I should be so much affected 
by a mere fancy,a mere dream. But it must be remembered 
that I, early left an orphan, with means sufficient to place me 
above the need of working, and with a disposition naturally 
dreamy and imaginative, had learnt to make my daily companions 
of those thoughts which, to other men, come but as occasional 
visitors in the twilight, or in a dim cathedral amid floating 
organ music. And dearest of all those daily friends of mine was 
that one which told me that for me, as for every man, there 
existed somewhere my spiritual complement, through union with 
which alone completion, perfection, was attainable. This thought 
it was: which had made me ever, though surrounded by friends 
and acquaintances, hold myself aloof from spiritual contact with 
any. And now I felt, with a mysterious confidence, that the 
crowning moment of my life had come. How shall I describe the 
strange tumult of a spirit throbbing towards its perfection ? 

It was asI believed. I had given Miss Carry my arm to lead 
her from the brilliant refreshment tent, and we found ourselves 
once more in the dim corridor. Here there were many loiterers ; 
but I felt my eyes strongly attracted over the heads of them all 
to a shadowy recess in the wall; and then I knew that this was 
indeed the third time. Yes, that face which I had longed to 
see was looking out from the cold grey stone straight into my 
very soul! Yet could [almost have wished my desire had not been 
granted, so terrible was the look uponit. Ihave looked upon many 
forms of grief and sorrow in my life ; but never did I behold, on 
any human countenance, such utter misery, such ghastly despair ! 

I do not know what became of Miss Carry; I do not know 
what became of the people between me and that recess. They 
seemed to vanish away, leaving me alone gazing into the pale face 
before me. 

‘ Are you ill?’ I spoke. 

Then, moved by the mighty grief that had killed will and 
consciousness and thought of all save of itself, the white set lips 
formed these words- 

* Not ill—crushed.’ 
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And then our eyes met; and in that glance I knew our souls 
met too. I had had my wish, and, spite of all there was to damp 
my joy, there was a triumph in the thought that nothing now— 
no pain nor grief, no bodily parting, not even death itself—could 
make that meeting void. My heart within me cried out ‘ Eureka!’ 
for had I not found the thing most precious to me ? 

And then her eyelids closed suddenly, and she would have 
fallen, but I caught her in my arms. And now we no longer 
seemed alone ; there were voices buzzing in my ears; there were 
warm breaths about us, making the atmosphere stifling, and there 
was a human wall in front of us driving us back against the stone 
one behind us. . 

‘ Air, air!’ I cried. ‘ Make way, make way!’ 

They answered something, to me incomprehensible, about the 
‘Commissioner’ and the ‘procession.’ What were all the Com- 
missioners or the processions in the world to me? 

I do not know how I forced my way through the crowd about 
me, but I can still remember a gentle woman’s voice saying kindly 
and anxiously— 

‘Oh, she has fainted, poor girl! Do take her into some empty 
room where she can get air.’ 

[ had walked right into the space cleared for the passage of 
the Commissioner’s party, and it was the Countess who spoke. I 
remember following some one—I know not whom— into a quiet 
room, and Jaying my unconscious burden on a couch; I havea 
dim recollection, too, of the faces and whispered words of the 
curious crowd that had followed me; but all that I can clearly 
recall is the look of that slender, prostrate form in the flimsy grey 
cloud of the dress she wore, the expression of the pale, fixed 
features, and the faint odour of the half-withered lilies in her hair 
and on her breast. 

By-and-by some one came in, and, with an air of authority, 
sent the useless crowd from the room. Me, too, he banished with 
the rest. He was a doctor. 

I waited outside in the corridor with feelings which I do not 
describe, because I cannot. It was the Countess who spoke to me 
at last. Having completed her tour of the rooms, she had suffi- 
cient womanly sympathy to come herself to inquire for the stranger 
who had been taken ill within her gates. 

‘Your sister—-—’ she began gravely. 

But I shook my head. 

‘ Your wife?’ more gently. 

‘No, nor my wife. We never met until to-night.’ 

‘ But : 
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‘ But I have loved her all my life,’ I said. 

The Countess looked at me strangely. 

‘She came with you ?’ she asked. 

‘No,’ I answered. 

‘Then we must find her friends. She could not be alone.’ 

To me it had never seemed strange that she should be alone. 

‘ Has no one asked her? Can she not speak yet?’ 

‘No,’ the Countess answered, and she looked at me with a 
strange pity in her eyes. ‘She cannot speak; she never , 

‘Ah!’ I cried, ‘I know.’ 

She had died in my arms. 





But we never found her friends; no one ever claimed my 
darling. And I was almost glad of it; for, as the pure spirit had 
been most dear and precious to me, so was the fleshly garment it 
had worn in this world. And now it too seemed mine. 

I never knew her name; but all her spirit’s history seems 
known to me, and often yet I brood upon her life—how she had 
loved, mistaking false for true, and how her gentle, delicate soul 
could not endure the shock of a cruel disillusion, but was ‘ crushed’ 
beneath it. 

So yet another mystery hangs about that old historic palace. 
We buried her from it, for the Countess would not suffer her to be 
removed before. In a quiet cemetery, looked down upon by 
Arthur’s Seat, and entered from the road from which that night I 
saw the moon rise up majestic, her body is at rest. A cross of 
whitest marble marks the place, bearing one word, ‘ Eureka!’ 
uppropriate alike to her and me. Has she not found truth, rest, 
and peace ; and I, through her, a deathless love, a blessed hope ? 

For death shall bring another mating 
Beyond the shadows of the tomh, 

On yonder shore a bride is waiting 
Until I come. 


A. HUTCHISON STIRLING. 
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Che Liverpool of Fndia. 


Wuen I was at Hong-kong I heard a plaintive protest against the 
ignorance prevalent in England on matters pertaining to the 
colony. 

‘They do not even know,’ the indignant colonist said by way 
of climax, ‘ that Hong-kong is an island.’ 

That is a just and unanswerable reproach, and by way of 
averting its adaptation to Bombay, I hasten to say that the city 
is actually an island, extending over an area of twenty-two square 
miles. It is one of the few valuable acquisitions that came with 
the Stuarts, being ceded to this country in 1661 as part of the 
dowry of the Portuguese princess Catharine on her marriage with 
Charles II. Some little difficulty followed upon this arrangement, 
the Portuguese captain in possession declining to fulfil the treaty, 
and the British soidiers who had been sent out to take over the 
place were landed on the island off Carwar to await the settlement 
of the dispute, which many anticipated by dying. Charles IT. was 
exceedingly wrath with his father-in-law, blustered a good deal, 
demanded 100,000/. by way of compensation, and finally took 
nothing. Two years later the English troops somehow or other 
got into Bombay, and in 1668, nothing in the way of money being 
squeezable out of the new possession, King Charles handed it over 
to the East India Company for an annual payment of 101. 

The Company proceeded in business-like manner to improve 
the attractiveness of the place, and had succeeded so well that in 
1675, when Dr. John Fryer visited it, the original population of 
10,000 souls had been multiplied sixfold. They were, according 
to the early traveller’s account, a very mixed lot—‘a set of the 
most confounded rascals in the world,’ as Sir John Astley, on an 
historical occasion, urbanely described the Irish Home Rulers in 
the House of Commons. What the East India Company wanted 
was men and women to fill up the new settlement, which speedily 
became the Alsatia of India. 

Strangely enough, this early characteristic of mixed nationality 
clings to Bombay to the present day. All the nations of the world 
jostle each other in its teeming streets. According to the last census, 
the population of 10,000 which owned the sway of Portugal in 
1661 had, in the course of 220 years, reached over 773,000. Of 
these only 10,451 were European, a mere handful of the dominant 
race planted out amid the luxuriance of native growth. Con- 
siderably more than half the population is Hindoo, of various 
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castes and divers principalities ; 158,000 are Mahommedans ; the 
rest are Parsees, Jews, Portuguese, negroes, half-breeds, and 
Chinese. 

These last, which form so important and numerous a section 
of other countries on the coast of the Eastern hemisphere, have 
gained no foothold in Bombay. After all these years there are 
only 169 in the city. The reason for this is perhaps not far to 
seek. The work which the Chinese successfully undertake in 
Hong-kong, the Straits Settlements, and the Malay Peninsula is 
accomplished in Bombay by natives or earlier settlers. Where the 
Chinese would set up as a banker he is faced by the Marwaree;.- 
where he would embark as a merchant or shipowner he finds the 
Parsee in possession. He is an excellent cook and household 
servant ; but so are the Indo-Portuguese, who have an earlier 
claim ; whilst for the lower arts, the washing and tailoring, 
the native is more than equal to demands upon his time and 
energies. | 

Bombay had at one time an evil reputation for its fatal insani- 
tariness. It was a common saying that the duration of a European’s 
life was spanned by two monsoons. On one side of the town there 
was, and in bettered condition still is, a wide expanse of low land 
called the Flats. Over these the ocean washed when the monsoon 
blew; and when the wind ceased, the sea, sullenly retreating, 
left behind a morass which bred malarious fever. This evil was 
grappled with, just a hundred years ago, by Governor Hornby. 
He had frequently represented to the Directors of the East India 
Company the perils of the situation, and had pointed out how they 
might be averted by the creation of an embankment that would 
keep the sea off the Flats. The proposed improvement would, how- 
ever, cost a lac of rupees, and such wilful extravagance the Court of 
Directors resolutely declined to sanction. Repeated application 
met with persistent refusal. But Governor Hornby was a man of 
courage and resource. He estimated that the work might, if under- 
taken in a liberal spirit, be completed in a year. He waited till 
his term of office was within eighteen months of expiring, and then 
began the embankment. 

There was no telegraph in those days, nor any overland mail 
expedited by swift ships and express trains. News travelled slowly 
to Leadenhall Street, and the embankment grew apace. The 
Directors, either getting wind of the project or suspecting the 
Governor of evil intent, sent an urgent despatch bearing on the 
subject. It duly reached Governor Hornby, but he, desiring not 
to have his mind distracted whilst the great work was in progress, 
left the despatch unopened in his d:sk. When the embank- 
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ment was completed and the lac of rupees spent, he opened the 
letter, and found it was an order for his suspension from the 
office and authority of Governor of Bombay. It was too late to 
prevent the creation of the embankment, and the: Governor could 
only write and express his regret for the series of circumstances 
that had baffled the intentof the Court of Directors. The Honour- 
able Court momentarily went mad with rage; but it could not tear 
up the embankment, which remains to this day—the salvation of 
Bombay, and an enduring monument to the memory of the auda- 
cious Governor. 

Oddly enough, within the last twenty years Bombay has per- 
manently benefited by a somewhat similar high-handed proceeding 
on the part of an official. Any one who lived in Bombay in 1860 
and returned to it now would scarcely recognise his old acquaint- 
ance. Within that period, chiefly between 1861 and 1872, Bombay 
was visited by something like an epidemic of palatial building. It 
began during the American War, when the price of cotton steadily 
went up, pouring sovereigns by the million into the lap of Bombay. 
It is estimated that between 1861 and 1866 Bombay received 
eighty-one millions sterling over and above what she had during 
the previous five years gladly accepted as full value for her cotton. 
A great deal of this fabulous wealth disappeared during the mad 
rush of speculation which whelmed the city in 1864; but a good 
deal of it stuck, and its proceeds may be seen to this day. 
Wealthy natives, making coup after coup in cotton, and scarcely 
knowing what to do with their money, determined to keep their 
memories green by dowering the city with some stately gift in 
stone. 

One presented a lac of rupees wherewith to build the clock 
tower which looks abroad over island, sea, and mainland. When 
the inevitable crash came, this benefactor was ruined. Only 
recently the tower has been completed, and it was found that, 
so munificent had been the money gift, it was impossible to 
spend the last 5,000/. The original donor, pathetically setting 
forth his present condition of comparative destitution, petitioned 
the Government to refund him this overplus, which would be 
sutficient to give him a fresh start in business. The Govern- 
ment, in a minute which cannot be read without a glow of 
admiration, frigidly rebuked the unfortunate man for even sub- 
mitting such a proposition to them, and reminded him that the 
money, should they loose their grasp of it, belonged not to him 
but to his creditors. Hereupon the creditors pricked up their 
ears and hailed ‘a Daniel come to judgment.’ But the Govern- 
ment felt they had done all that could be expected in the cause of 
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commercial morality by laying down this principle ; and they hold 
on to the money. 

It was during these hilarious times, when money flowed in like 
the rising tide, that Bombay found its Haussmann. The municipal 
administration of the city was conducted in some not very clearly 
established manner by a Commissioner and a Bench of Justices. 
The Commissioner happened to be a gentleman of much ability, 
overmastering energy, and a fine taste for street architecture. He 
pulled down and built up, broadened thoroughfares, created 
squares, levelled rookeries, and, abvuve all, built a magnificent 
market, the finest in India, or, for the matter of that, in the world, 
which was named after himself—Christian and surname, so that 
there should be no mistake. Bombay was delighted. From a 
commonplace town it was growing into a beautiful city, compared 
with which Paris under the wand of Baron Haussmann would 
have to take second rank. Then the bills began to come in, and 
there followed a period of consternation, broken by a blast of 
indignation. The popular edile became the execrated spoiler. He 
stood gallantly to his post for some time, asserting the inviolability 
of his office ; but the wrath of the taxpayer prevailed, and finally 
the once autocratic Commissioner was smuggled out of Bombay 
something after the fashion in which Sir John Falstaff escaped 
from Dame Quickly’s in the hour of peril. 

But, like Governor Hornby, his works were indestructible. 
There remained for Bombay nothing but to pay the bill and 
enjoy with whatever grace was possible the fair buildings and 
broad boulevards it had unwittingly purchased. Fortunately the 
active Commissioner had not the opportunity, even if he had the 
desire, to deal with the native streets. Consequently Bombay 
presents within convenient area the full contrast of a modern and 
magnificent European quarter with the narrow alleys fianked by 
lofty buildings in which the natives live. Here one may stroll for 
hours as far remote from sign of Western life as if India were still 
under her native princes or her Mogul conquerors. 

Leading out of Bombay in the direction of Parell, where the 
Governor lives, is a street a mile and a half long, which, whether 
by day or night, is thronged with a motley multitude. Here, 
with pointed turban, glorious in red and gold, is the Banian, the 
earliest foreign trader of India, who to this day controls much of 
the trade with Africa and Arabia. These are good church-going 
Hindoos, and, holding the Buddhist theory of the transmigration of 
souls, they will not destroy animal life in any form. In various 
parts of the city there are homes for decayed dogs, cats, and other 
animals —pinjrapoles they are called—endowed and supported by 
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these shrewd traders. Driving early one morning along the 
Queen’s Road [ saw a Hindoo apparently dropping seed by the 
wayside. He was scattering it close by the grass-grown wall that 
here skirts the road. When he had gone his way I went to see 
what he had been doing, and found he had been strewing bits of 
sugar for the refection of an army of ants, who, some ten deep 
and in endless stream, were passing and repassing, engaged upon 
one of their mysterious enterprises. 

On this same morning, in the same road, nearer to the city, 
I saw a Mussulman produce his prayer-carpet and perform his 
morning devotions; a few paces off was a Parsee in high glazed 
hat, white cotton bed-gown, and bright red trousers, hailing his 
deity in the rising sun; whilst on the sward close by was an 
Englishman in flannels and sun-helmet diligently riding round, 
taking his exercise at the only hour possible in this Christmas 
weather. The low wall which flanks Queen’s Road at. this part 
serves other purposes than that of patrol ground of the ants. It 
is a favourite sleeping quarter for the fastidious native who finds 
his overcrowded dwelling too hot. Nothing is more common, 
passing here in the early morning, than to see a bundle on the 
wall move, a cloud of white drapery parted, and behold! a mild 
Hindoo, a truculent Moslem, or a half-caste out of place rises 
from a comfortable night’s sleep. His ablutions are performed as 
publicly as his night’s rest is taken. From some of the coolies 
passing by with leather skins tightly filled he begs as much 
water as will fill his ofa, the small circular brass vessel without 
which no native moves many yards from his headquarters. This 
he pours over his hands, rubs his face withal, washes out his mouth, 
and is ready for anything else that Allah or Vishnu may send him. 

This capacity on the part of the Hindoo for sleeping any- 
where where night may chance to find him is rather embarrassing 
in hotels. The personal servant who invariably accompanies the 
Anglo-Indian sleeps outside his master’s door, and till this habitude 
grows familiar is apt to be stumbled over. It makes no difference 
where or how the door may be situated, there the servant sleeps. 
At Benares our room was one of a range facing the courtyard, with 
an open verandah skirting it. On the stone flags of this verandah, 
with the thermometer at freezing point, slept three servants, like 
dogs at their masters’ doors, one I know having come from the 
far South. 

The orthodox Hindoos who are under the domination of the 
Brahmins are most frequently passed in the press of the bazaars 
or the hurry of the Parell Road. An easy means of distinguishing 
between Mussulman and Hindoo is found in the cut and fold of 
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the cholis or breast-cloth. The Hindoo fastens his near his right 
shoulder, a small space cut away disclosing the bare flesh. The 
Mussulman fastens his near the left shoulder. The Hindoos are 
divided into two broadly defined camps—the one worshippers of 
Vishnu the Preserver, and the other of Shiva the Destroyer. You 
may know a follower of Shiva by his having a mark stamped in 
colour horizontally on his forehead. The adherents of Vishnu 
have a similar mark, but it is stamped perpendicularly. The 
Mahommedans also have their two camps—one the Soonees, who 
claim to be orthodox, and the other the Sheeahs, who accept as the 
successor of the Prophet Ali the fourth Caliph, and his sons Hassan 
and Hooscin. Of this latter sect are the Borahs, the pedlars of 
India, who drop down on the new-comer at hotels with the sure- 
ness and swiftness of a hawk. 

In the street throng are to be found many coolies, whom the 
observant Fryer, surveying Bombay two hundred years ago, 
bracketed with Christians, or rather put in a higher place. 

‘ At adistance enough from the Fort,’ he wrote, ‘ lies the town 
in which confusedly live English, Portuguese, Topazes, Gentoos, 
Moors, Coolies, and Christians.’ 

Topaz is the name quaintly given to the Indo-Portuguese, 
and evidently refers to the lighter colour of their skin as com- 
pared with the natives. Other half-breeds, result of European 
and native connection, are called Eurasians, a sonorous word, the 
origin of which sounds obscure till we perceive it is formed by 
elision of the compound word Europe-Asia. Notable even among 
this many-coloured crowd, in which no two people are in respect 
of style and colour dressed exactly alike, are the Parsees. This 
industrious and wealthy section of the population have a strong 
and lamentable tendency to rig themselves out in European 
clothes. But with broadcloth coat and trousers on their body they 
never forsake their curious headgear, the tall, brimless, glazed hats 
slanting backwards, All day long this crowd passes and repasses, an 
ever-varying picture of enduring interest. The ordinary liveliness 
of a busy street scene is added to by the fact that all shop work is 
done in public. Here, as in Japan, there are no shop-fronts, the 
proprietor, his family, his friends, and his customers squatting on 
the floor of the excavation in the lower part of the house which is 
called the shop. 

Bombay thought itself ruined when, with the sudden conclusion 
of the American war, prices of cotton tumbled down, carrying with 
them all the fabric of speculative enterprise built on the founda- 
tion. But, as statistics show, Bombay trade has not only survived 
the crash, but has considerably increased. More cotton is now 
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exported, and a larger aggregate sum paid for it, than during the 
most inflated period of exceptional war-born prosperity. Naturally 
in these circumstances the population is increasing, whilst that of 
Calcutta is standing still and Madras declining. There is a 
familiar saying in India which illustrates the general apprecia- 
tion of the more favoured condition of Bengal as being the seat 
of the Government. When the punkah is pulled the stronger 
current of welcome air goes to the side on which the boy stands, 
the other side benefiting only by the return swing; the better 
position is called ‘the Bengal side of the punkah.’ But it is 
clear that at the present rate of relative progress this term will 
become obsolete. 

Not content with exporting cotton, Bombay is now spinning it. 
Several mills, giving employment to some thousands of hands, are 
now in operation, and others are projected. Apart from considera- 
tions local to Bombay, this is an enterprise that will be watched 
with kindly interest by all who have at heart the welfare of India. It 
is amongst the undisputed axioms bearing upon the recurrence of 
famine that the more manufactures spread, withdrawing men and 
women from the overpopulated labour market in the agricultural 
districts, the less frequent will famine be. In addition to cotton, 
Bombay exports opium to the extent of about six millions sterling 
perannum. Wheat also is a considerable item in its export returns, 
though the quantity greatly varies through succeeding years. 
These are transactions conducted through the houses of the great 
Banian merchants or of English firms. 

But the six hundred thousand natives who populate the city 
have their hands full of work in smaller ways. The brass-workers 
are a great guild in Bombay, clustering together in long rows of 
shops that extend for some way down the Parell Road, which they 
make resonant with the clatter of their hammers. Printing is 
another industry which finds bread for many people. The 
printers—chaparias, as they are called—do not set up type, but 
stamp muslins, calicoes, and silks with simple designs and in bold 
colours. Some confine themselves to dyeing the calico, which 
comes either from the Manchester looms or the local mills. 
When a Mahommedan or Hindoo woman wants a new gagras or 
cholis, she buys the necessary length of calico and takes it to the 
printer, selecting her own colours, These often seem bold re- 
garded by themselves; but, gracefully wrapped around the 
swarthy limbs and shoulders, and mingling with the _parti- 
coloured throng, they are enchanting. After a pretty extensive 
journey through the largest towns in North-West India, I do 
not remember to have seen among the lowest classes five women 
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who were badly dressed, and these exceptions were probably 
Persians. The innate art taste of the natives of India is shown 
not less in their magnificent monuments at Benares than in the 
art of dressing themselves. 

In the School of Art at Bombay an experiment has for some 
time been carried on with conspicuous success to revive the ancient 
art of Indian pottery. Mr. Terfy, the director and moving spirit 
of the Institution, works upon a very simple plan. He takes boys 
out of the street, gives them a few elementary lessons in drawing 
and designing, and then, providing them with a wheel and a stock 
of clay, bids them create whatever their fancy or their genius, if 
they have it, suggests to them. The result is seen in some 
original compositions of shape and colour, not in the most highly 
finished style, it is true, but preferable to some tastes by reason of 
their unconventionality. The Prince of Wales, when he was here, 
took home a large packing-case of the products of the school. A 
more generally accessible collection is to be found in the South 
Kensington Museum, though I confess that it was not till I had 
travelled all the way to Bombay that I made the acquaintance of 
the work. 

The extension of the dock accommodation and the opening of 
the Rajpootana Railway, a link on the way to the far North, have 
already given to the trade of Bombay a notable impulse, which is 
certain to increase. The city now has a regular municipality, which 
keeps a sharp eye on all means of adding to the prosperity of its 
charge. A remarkably fine body of police answer for order. Great 
care is taken with their training, amongst other things in which 
they are tutored being the practice of giving first aid to the 
wounded. Sir James Fergusson told me a capital story about 
this class, an examination of which he had just attended. The 
men were being catechised as to what steps they would take in the 
event of various street accidents of common occurrence. 

‘Now supposing,’ the director asked, looking round the class, 
all burning to distinguish themselves in the august presence of 
the Governor of Bombay—‘ supposing a buggy driving along the 
street were to run over a man and fracture his ribs, what would 
you do ?’ 

‘Run after the buggy-wallah (driver) and take him to prison,’ 
promptly answered one of the men, policeman instinct over- 
coming humanitarian impulse. 


HENRY W. LUCY. 

















































Mp Big Fish. 


THREE months ago I was a happy man. I had a charming wife, 
two handsome children, a comfortable income, a considerable prac- 
tice, and (for a solicitor) a clear conscience. All but the last I 
still possess; but the loss of that one item has destroyed my peace 
of mind, and embittered my whole existence. And yet I cannot 
but think that there was great excuse for me. When a man 
basely yields to temptation, he is said to ‘ fall’; but that expres- 
sion hardly applies to my case. I was regularly pushed over by 
other people. But I will tell my painful story, and the reader 
shall judge for himself. 

My name is Marmaduke Howard Jones. Dropping the Howard, 
as a trifle too ornate for everyday use, I am known socially 
and professionally as Marmaduke H. Jones; and I have felt some 
little pride in the name, as being uncommon, not to say distingué. 
I do not mean to suggest that I am by any means the only Jones, 
and there are doubtless other Marmadukes; but the tout ensemble, 
the combination, Marmaduke H. Jones, totus, teres, atque votun- 
dus, has always struck me as possessing considerable artistic 
merit, and as doing great credit to my godfathers and god- 
mothers. I flattered myself that the combination was at any rate 
unique, and certainly never supposed, until a few weeks since, 
that there could possibly be another individual, still less another 
member of my own profession, rejoicing in the very same name. 
The reader will therefore understand that the supposition of mis- 
taken identity was the last that was likely to occur to me, when 
on opening my letters one morning, a couple of months ago, I 
found the following from an old friend resident in Yorkshire: 


‘ Tipeat, Yorks, 
‘Dear Old Boy,—Just seen a notice of your splendid success, 
and hasten to congratulate you. You must come and try your 
luck with us very shortly. I know of a whopper, not far from here, 
that I should like you to have ashy at. Kind regards to the 
wife.—Ever yours sincerely, 
‘Sam Tuorocoop.’ 


I stared at the letter in amazement. I had recently got a 
verdict in a rather uphill case of Grumley v. Pipkin, but it was 
not a matter of much public interest, and was scarcely likely to 
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have made any marked sensation in a small town in Yorkshire. 
Still, this being the only available explanation, I adopted it. The 
allusion to the ‘whopper’ whom I was invited to have a shy at 
was mysterious ; but I concluded that it referred to some wrong- 
doer of high degree (possibly the parson or the squire) who had 
been riding roughshod over his humbler neighbours, and whom 
Thorogood desired, in country phrase, to ‘ have the law of.’ I put 
I | the letter aside and went on with my other correspondence. Pre- 
sently I came to a still more mysterious epistle :— 


t ‘ Bounderby, near Tiverton. 

n 

a ‘ Sir,—Having seen the report of your recent achievement, [ 
y trust you will pardon my inquiring what flight you are in the 
‘ habit of using. I feel that I am taking a liberty in addressing a 


total stranger on such a subject, but our mutual interest in the 
same pursuit must be my excuse. 

‘IT enclose stamped envelope for reply. 

| ‘T remain your obedient servant, 

| ‘Wititram Popwore.’ 


‘Grumley v. Pipkin must have made more noise than I 
imagined,’ I soliloquised. ‘ But what on earth does the man mean 
by his * flight,” and our mutual interest in the same pursuit? 
Does he think I’m a member of the Aérial Navigation Society ? 

- As he has sent a stamped envelope for reply, I suppose he must 
have one; so here goes’ :— 


‘39 Furnival’s Inn. 


‘Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter, but haven’t a notion 
what it means. Please explain.—Yours truly, 
‘Marmapuke H, Jones.’ 


The next letter I came to was from a brother solicitor on pro- 
fessional business, but in a P.S. the writer said, ‘ Accept my con- 
gratulatiors on your big fish. I had no idea you were such a 

\ sportsman.’ : 

‘ Big fish! Here’s another lunatic!’ I ejaculated ; but at this 
moment I was interrupted by the entrance of a client. After we 
had disposed of his business, he remarked, as he stood up to take 
his leave— 

‘ Everybody is talking about that big pike of yours. I’m not 
a fisherman myself, but I infer that it was a very swell achieve- 
ment. Allow me to congratulate you.’ 

‘ What on earth are you referring to?’ I exclaimed. 


—— 
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‘ Why, that big pike that you caught at—where was it ?—New- 
bury, or some such place. I saw it mentioned in one of the papers. 
You didn’t know you were so famous, perhaps ?’ 

‘I certainly did not. The thing must be a hoax. I never 
caught a pike in my life, and don’t intend to. But now I begin 
to understand some extraordinary letters which I have received 
this morning. Some rascally practical joker has started the report, 
I suppose, to put me to the trouble of contradicting it; but I won’t 
give him that satisfaction.’ 

‘Then you haven’t caught a big fish at all?’ said my visitor. 
‘Well, I thought such a feat was hardly in your line.’ And he 
took his leave with a slightly injured air, as though I had swindled 
him out of a congratulation under false pretences. 

I went on with the perusal of my letters, and dismissed the 
matter from my mind. But it was not to be so easily got rid of. 
When I went into the street, every other person I met alluded in 
some shape or other to my ‘big pike.’ Of course I hastened to 
explain that the report was groundless, and that I had not caught 
any pike at all. But my protestations were received in a manner 
(to use a familiar phrase) to make a saint swear. I do not suppose 
for a moment that a saint could or would swear, but, if he ever did, 
I cannot conceive any provocation which would more fully justify 
him in doing so. Where my assurances were credited, my inter- 
locutors made it quite clear that I had gone down fifty per cent. or 
so in their estimation; some even indicating by their manner that 
they regarded me as a downright impostor, and believed me to 
have spread the report myself in order to gain an unfounded repu- 
tation for sportsmanship. Others disregarded my denial, and 
evidently believed that I had captured a big fish, but from a mean 
reluctance to explain how I did it, or some other nefarious reason, 
thought proper to disown my achievement. Both parties evidently 
regarded me as a contemptible sort of fellow; the one set for not 
having caught the fish, the other for having caught it, and not 
sticking to itlikeaman. At last, sosick was I of being disbelieved 
and looked down upon, or believed and looked down upon notwith- 
standing, that when I met my friend Brown in the City one after- 
noon, and he began as usual, ‘I say, old fellow, what about the big 
fish? Isawallabout it in the papers,’ I did not take the trouble to 
contradict him, but wearily said, ‘ Oh yes, rather a big thing, wasn’t 
it?’ and forthwith changed the subject to more congenial matters. 
We parted, and the same afternoon I ran against Robinson. 
‘ Ah, Jones,’ he said; ‘I met our friend Brown this morning, and 
he was telling me all about your big fish. You always were a lucky 
dog. Such things don’t come in my way.’ Having allowed Brown 
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to believe in the legend, I could not very well give him the lie, so 
to speak, to Robinson, so again acquiesced in a vague kind of way, 
and changed the subject as soon as possible, hoping to hear no 
more of the matter. But I was disappointed. Within the next 
two or three days I met at least half a dozen friends who claimed 
to have had particulars from either Brown or Robinson, and, having 
let the thing go so far, 1 had not the courage to undeceive them. 
But Nemesis was beginning to pursue me. As the poet justly 
remarks (I forget for the moment what poet, or his exact words, 
but he must have been aman in the first rank of the profession) — 

Ah! what a tangled web we weave 

When once we venture to deceive ! 


Remorse had begun to set in. I began positively to go round 
back streets in order to avoid meeting friends. I lived in a 
morbid dread of the subject of fish cropping up, as it invariably 
did in some shape or other. Even a pair of soles on the table was 
enough to destroy all my appetite for dinner. I dared not now 
undeceive Brown and Robinson, who, having related the story (on 
my own authority!) to others, would naturally think that I had 
intentionally befooled them. Again I met Brown, this time in 
company with a stranger, a tall gentlemanly man, to whom he 
introduced me as ‘Mr. Marmaduke H. Jones, the hero of the 
big fish.” His friend, whom I found to be Sir Lionel Damer, a 
noted fisherman, paid me the usual compliments on my great 
eatch, and then proceeded to ask one or two questions, which 
would have been plain sailing enough if I had really caught the 
fish, but which, as it was, I answered in such an incoherent 
manner that Brown charitably cut short the interview, saying that 
we must talk over details another time. I have since heard that 
he apologised to Sir Lionel for my being ‘a little tight,’ kindly 
adding that he never knew me in that condition before. Never 
in all my previous experience had I been in so horrible a position. 
For the first time in my life I realised what a ‘cold sweat’ meant. 
If anybody suffers from a colder sweat, or more of it, than I did 
on that occasion, I pity him. And the worst of it was that I 
might find myself in the same position again at any moment. I 
had hitherto attached so little importance to the matter that I 
had never even seen the paragraph which started the mischief, 
nor had I taken the trouble to note the name of the papers in 
which it had appeared, though they had been more than once 
referred to by my congratulators. I was pretty sure that the 
original statement was in the Fishing something or other, but 
what the precise name was, or where it was obtainable, I had not 
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the smallest idea. With a feeling as if I was concocting a bank 
fraud, and might be ‘run in’ at any moment, I began to make 
inquiries at newsagents and fishing-tackle dealers for any paper 
that atswered the description. I discovered that there was a 
paper called the ‘Fishing Gazette, and I bought the back 
numbers for a month past and began to study them. At last I 
came on a paragraph as follows :—- 

*A Monster Pike.—We learn from a correspondent that on 
the 24th ult. Mr. Marmaduke H. Jones, solicitor, while spinning 
for pike at the Upper Weir, Tenbury, was fortunate enough to 
hook a 24-pounder, which after a three-quarters of an hour 
struggle he succeeded in landing.’ 

This was so far satisfactory, though I had an uneasy conscious- 
ness that somebody in my presence had mentioned Sunbury, and 
somebody else Newbury, as the scene of my exploit; and that I 
had not contradicted them. However, my moral sense was by 
this time so far perverted that (now I knew Tenbury was the 
spot) I was fully prepared to maintain that I had always said 
Tenbury. One expression puzzled me. What on earth was 
‘spinning’ in connection with pike? It unfortunately happens 
that if there is one subject about which I know less than any 
other, it is angling. My experiences as a fisherman are limited 
to the fact that when I was a boy of eleven or thereabouts I spent all 
my available pocket-money (three-and-sixpence, I think it was) 
in a brand-new rod and line. I used it perseveringly for about 
a week, but not having caught anything (except colds) I felt that 
it was locking up capital to no purpose, and I accordingly swapped 
it away to another boy for eighteenpence and a dead squirrel. 
What use I intended to make of the squirrel I don’t remember, 
but I know that was the price. 

The above having been my first and only experience in the 
fishing line (no joke is intended, the subject is far too painful to be 
treated with levity), it will be readily understood that my know- 
ledge of the art was, to say the least, elementary. However, one 
point was now clear. I had caught my monster fish by spinning 
(whatever that might mean), and spinning I must stick to. The 
mystery as to how the paragraph appeared in the paper was still 
unsolved. I referred to the ‘ Law List,’ but could not find any 
Marmaduke H. Jones, solicitor. It was just barely possible that there 
might be a country practitioner of that name, country solicitors 
only appearing under the heading of their respective towns ; but 
after looking through all the big towns I could find no one of my 
own name except myself. My first impression was doubtless 
right, that the paragraph had been inserted as a hoax, and I smiled 
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to myself as I thought how the engineer had been hoist with 
his own petard, his intended ‘joke’ having been received as a 
substantial verity. But then another thought crossed my mind, 
and made me extremely uncomfortable. Perhaps this anonymous 
joker was only biding his time. Perhaps he was only lulling me 
into a false security, and, when he thought his ‘joke’ had gone 
far enough, would write to the paper again and say that Marma- 
duke H. Jones did not catch the big pike, after all—and a nice 
sort of position I should be in then! No, he had chosen to de- 
clare that I had caught a big pike, and I was by this time more 
than half convinced of it myself. If the story was not true, why, 
it ought to be true, and I was determined that for all practical 
purposes it should be true. I made up my mind that, come what 
might, I would stick to my fish. (The reader will perceive that I 
was now becoming hardened in crime.) I felt that I was now 
master of details. The pike was twenty-four pounds in weight; he 
was caught at Tenbury ; and he was caught by spinning. Secure 
in this knowledge, I sallied forth with head erect, feeling that I 
could not now very well be caught tripping. But pride comes 
before a fall. Almost the first person I met was an old acquaint- 
ance, Jack Broderip. ‘ Hullo, Jones,’ he said, ‘I haven't seen 
you since you caught that big jack.’ 

‘Tt wasn’t a jack,’ I replied, ¢ it was a pike.’ 

‘Well, a pike is a jack,’ he rejoined, ‘isn’t it?’ I began to 
stammer out something in reply, when he continued, ‘ I forgot, by 
the way, you swell sportsmen only speak of four-pounders and 
such small fry as jack. I apologise for alluding to your big 
fish so disrespectfully, but I assure you it was quite unintentional. 
By the way, how did you catch him? Live bait, I suppose ?’ 

‘Live bait, of course, I said. I hadn’t a notion on the sub- 
ject, but as he seemed so cock-sure, I thought it better not to 
contradict him. _‘ Spinning, you know.’ 

‘Spinning,’ he exclaimed, ‘ with live bait! That’s a novelty, 
isn’t it ?’ 

‘ Well, I believe it isn’t exactly general,’ I said modestly. 

‘If you say it, of course it must be the thing todo. I shall 
note that asa wrinkle. But I should think it was rather awkward 
to work. If it isn’t a secret, how many hooks do you have on 
your flight ?’ 

The question obviously implied more than one. ‘Ob, about 
two,’ I said timidly. 

‘Two hooks only! Ah, two triangles, you mean. Whose 
flight do you use, then? ‘ Pennell’s,” or the “Thames,” or the 
“ Francis,” or something of your own?’ 
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‘ Well, to tell the truth’ (which it certainly wasn’t), ‘a little 
arrangement of my own.’ 

‘Something special, eh? Well, I suppose these are profes- 
sional secrets, so I mustn’t pump you too much. By the way, it 
was at Tenbury, I think, the event came off. Now, whereabouts is 
Tenbury ?’ 

This was a poser. Tenbury might have been in Owyhee, for 
anything I knew. I was obliged to make a leap in the dark. 

‘Oh, Tenbury, you know. Down Berkshire way.’ 

‘Berkshire, is it? I thought it must have been Tenbury in 
Worcestershire. Thereisa Tenbury in Worcestershire, I am pretty 
sure. Tenbury in Berkshire, eh? Good fishing there, I suppose ?’ 

‘Pretty fair,’ I said, with the air of a man who didn’t think 
anything under a twenty-pounder worth mentioning, and at the 
same time making a mental mem. to look up the geography of 
Tenbury without delay. ‘I must ask you to excuse me now, for 
I’m in a desperate hurry. I have an appointment at the Taxing 
Office. Good-morning!’ 

He wished me ‘ good-morning,’ looking, however, rather huffy 
at my abrupt dismissal, and I went into a stationer’s to buy the 
ABC Guide. I found that Tenbury was in Worcestershire, and 
determined to stick to that county in answering future questions. 
I met three or four more acquaintances that afternoon. All of 
them were full of my big fish, and showed a disgusting appetite 
for details. I answered their queries as well as I could, but I felt 
that I was getting deeper and deeper in the mire at every step, 
and that I mwst manage to acquire a little more knowledge on the 
s ibject. 

On my way back to the office I bought two or three treatises 
on fishing; but I had barely had time to open them when a 
valued country client, Mr. Culpepper,came in. He had important 
business to discuss, and was compelled to leave town again the 
next morning ; so, to economise time, asit was nearly my hour for 
going home, I invited him to dine with me en famille. We walked 
home together, and dinner was half over when he suddenly said— 

‘By the way, Jones, that was a tremendous catch of yours 
down Tenbury way—that big pike, eh ?° 

My wife looked up surprised, for she had heard nothing of my 
apocryphal achievement. 

‘Oh, nothing particular,’ I said, trying to turn the conversation, 
* the thing has been much exaggerated. Nothing in it, I assure you.’ 

‘ All very well for you, my dear feilow. I suppose you are 
such a sportsman that you make nothing of a five-and-twenty- 
pounder, but we outsiders, who don’t get such luck, think a 
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good deal of it, I can tell you. But where was it? The papers 
said Tenbury, and Brown told me the same thing, but Philpotts 
assured me that he had it from your own lips that you caught it 
at Sunbury, and Tomkins was just as certain that it was at 
Newbury.’ 

‘Oh, Philpotts is mistaken ; I never {oll him anything of the 
sort ; and as for Tomkins, he’s—he’s lost his mother-in-law lately, 
and forgets things—he doesn’t know what he’s talking about.’ 

At this point my wife struck in. Mrs. Jones is a very charming 
woman, but the least bit inclined (her only fault) to be jealous, 
and she has an exaggerated, not to say morbid, idea of the perfect 
confidence, or rather confidentialness, which should exist between 
husband and wife. I don’t perceive that she tells me much, but 
she expects me to tell her everything. For the last moment or 
two she had been looking from me to Culpepper, and from 
Culpepper to me, in a manner which denoted, on the matrimonial 
barometer, ‘ stormy.’ 

‘Mr. Jones! Marmaduke! this is something I am not to know, 
I suppose. What is it all about ?’ 

Mr. Culpepper put on his blandest smile. ‘Oh, you know all 
about it, my dear madam. I was only referring to your husband’s 
great catch—the big fish that he hooked at Tenbury.’ 

‘Mr. Jones! Tenbury ! and a big fish, Mr. Jones hasn’t hooked 
a big fish, or any other fish.’ 

Culpepper felt that he had somehow put his foot in it. It was 
obvious to him that for some reason or other Mrs. J. had been 
kept in ignorance of the big fish, and he did his best to retrieve 
his error. 

‘Didn’t he, really? Then I must have been mistaken. Some 
other Jones, perhaps. It’s not an uncommon name.’ 

‘No, Mr. Culpepper! It is very good of you to endeavour to 
screen him. It is a point of honour among you men, I believe, to 
shield each other; but I am not to be so easily put off, I can tell 
you. Mr. Philpotts had the particulars from Mr. Jones’s own lips, 
you said—consequently it is clear that Mr. Jones has caught a 
fish (though I shouldn’t have believed it of him), and that that 
fish has been concealed from ME.’ 

Poor Culpepper looked extremely uncomfortable. As for myself 
—well, Mr. Kinglake has recorded that the late Emperor Napoleon 
used to turn a pale green when in the presence of the enemy: I 
never believed the story till that evening, but I do now. 

‘But, Maria,’ I said, ‘it is really nothing to make a fuss about. 
I assure you I didn’t—no, I mean I did—catch a fish, but it was 
quite an accident, and it shan’t occur again,’ 
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‘No, Mr. Jones, there is a mystery here which I am determined 
to fathom. You have caught a fish—a large fish, it seems. Where 
is that fish? Why did you not send it to your once happy home ? ’ 

Mrs. Jones glared at me as if she thought the fish was at that 
moment concealed about my person. I believe I was about to 
answer (forgetful of its dimensions) that it wasn’t worth bringing 
home, or that I had eaten it all myself, when Culpepper came un- 
expectedly to the rescue. 

‘I can relieve your mind on that score, Mrs. Jones. Mr, Jones 
sent it to his collection at the Fisheries Exhibition.’ (‘Good 
gracious, I thought, ‘ what a liar the man is, though he means it 
in kindness, no doubt!’) ‘I saw it there myself, yesterday.’ 

This was the ‘ lie with a circumstance’ with a vengeance, and 
yet there the man sat, as cool and collected as if he were repeat- 
ing the multiplication table. How I envied his calm composure. 
But the fiend went on to say— 

‘Make him take you to see it, Mrs. Jones, if he hasn’t already 
done so,’ he continued ; ‘it is really worth seeing. You'll find it 
in the second or third case on the left, just as you enter the gallery.’ 

‘He shall take me to the Fisheries Exhibition before he is 
twenty-four hours older,’ replied Mrs. Jones. ‘I will get to the 
bottom of this somehow. I wish you good-evening, gentlemen,’ 
and she sailed out of the room. 

‘What on earth possessed you to suggest that ?’ I remarked 
ruefully to Culpepper as the door closed. 

‘Very sorry if I’ve done any mischief, he said; ‘I really 
thought it was the best thing I could say. I am extremely sorry 
I ever introduced the subject ; but of course I couldn’t guess that 
your wife didn’t approve of your angling excursions, and that you 
had made a secret of this little matter. She is afraid your hobby 
might interfere with business, I suppose.’ 

‘Yes, that’s it,’ I said, only too glad to jump at this straw in 
the way of explanation, and Culpepper shortly after took his leave. 
With terror I anticipated the inevitable explanation with Mrs. 
Jones; but it was postponed, for I found she had taken up her 
quarters in the spare room for the night. My hair is not grey, 
with years or otherwise, ‘nor grew it white in a single night, as 
men have grown through sudden fears.’ But I am quite surprised 
that it didn’t. 

The next morning Mrs. Jones came down to breakfast with 
her bonnet on. 

‘Where are you going, my dear?’ I ventured mildly to 
inquire. 

‘IT am going with you, Mr, Jones, to the Fisheries Exhibition,’ 
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I felt that I was going to still further shame and exposure, 
but there was no help for it. What Mrs. Jones would say or do 
when she found that there was no fish of mine at the Exhibition 
I shuddered to think. 

We reached South Kensington in solemn silence. Like a con- 
demned criminal just screwing up his courage for the final atten- 
tions of the late Mr. Marwood, I followed Mrs. Jones to the 
‘Museum’ department. We entered the gallery; I glanced, 
involuntarily, to the spot where, according to Culpepper’s account, 
my great catch ought to have been. Great heavens! what did ] 
behold! A handsome show-case, surmounted by the name of 
MarMADUKE H. Jonzs, in large gold letters, and containing stuffed 
fish of various sizes and descriptions, the centre object being a 
monster pike. I felt that reason was tottering on her throne. 
Had I really caught all that fish, and didn’t know it? Wasla 
somnambulist with a double existence, catching fish (and sending 
them to the Fisheries Exhibition) in my sleep and forgetting all 
about it in my waking hours? The revulsion of feeling was too 
much for me—lI fell on the floor in a dead faint. How long I so 
continued I cannot say, but I presently came to myself and found 
a small crowd round me, and Mrs. Jones holding a large and 
powerful smelling-bottle to my nose. I heard an excited whisper, 
‘That’s the gent as ketched all them fish; he don’t look it, do 
he?’ Mrs. Jones perceived that I was reviving; she said, *‘ We 
will defer explanations, Mr. Jones. We had better go home.’ 
And we went home accordingly, in solemn silence as we came. 

On my arrival I found two letters sent up from the office, also 
a copy of the ‘Fishing Gazette.” The first letter was from my 
friend Brown, and ran as follows: 

‘Dear Jones,—That pike of yours has created a regular con- 
troversy in the “Gazette.” I send a copy for your perusal; the 
most contrary opinions prevail as to the way you caught him. 
Some maintain you throw in Thames style, some in Nottingham. 
You are reported to have used no less than seven different kinds of 
flight, including two that nobody ever heard of. Some say your 
catch was made at Tenbury, some at Tutbury, some at Newbury, 
and some at Sunbury. You are reported to have used a gorge-bait, 
a live bait, and a spinning bait, and one idiot declares that you 
spin with a live bait. The funny thing is that all these statements 
are said to be made on your own personal authority. Do, for good- 
ness’ sake, drop the editor a line and set them right.—Yours ever, 





* HuMPHREY Brown.’ 


I groaned, and opened the other letter. It was as follows :— 
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‘Pwmbwlygwllwth, North Wales. 


‘Sir,—I think of all scoundrels, the man who, at a safe 
distance, deliberately appropriates another man’s distinctions is the 
meanest. I find that you have taken advantage of the accident of 
possessing the same name as myself (a name of which I shall 
henceforth be ashamed, since you share it) to take the credit of 
my recent fishing success as mentioned in the “Gazette.” I write 
by this post to the same paper to expose your contemptible con- 
duct, and trust I may have an early opportunity of pulling your 
nose. 

‘Marmapvuke H. Jones.’ 


Here then was the solution of the mystery. There wos another 
Marmaduke H. Jones, solicitor, and he was the real Simon Pure, 
the hero of the big fish. But to live at such an unearthly place 
as Pwm-thingumy,—no wonder I could not find him in the * Law 
List.’ Itook up the book once more and Jooked out the disgusting 
little place. There he was, sure enough. So simple, and yet so 
terrible, was the explanation of my mystery. 


I have confessed all to Mrs. Jones, and she has graciously 
agreed, as I did not really catch any fish after all, to look over it 
this once. I have written an abject apology to my infuriated 
namesake, who has taken no notice whatever of it ; and now, by Mrs. 
Jones’s advice, I draw up this plain unvarnished statement, to place 
the matter fairly before the public, and to rehabilitate, as far as 
possible, my damaged reputation. One word I would say in con- 
clusion. I notice that a popular writer in acurrent novel has made 
his hero wrongfully take the credit of another man’s book. I do 
not mean to suggest that this is as bad as taking the credit of 
another man’s fish; in fact, from recent observation, I should say 
that it would be regarded, at least in sporting circles, as a very 
mild offence in comparison. But I am quite sure that that 
popular writer, if he is a kind-hearted man (as I have no doubt 
he is), will be positively appalled, as he goes on, at the amount of 
misery he will bring on his unfortunate hero. I do implore him 
to pause while there is yet time, and let the offender make a clean 
breast. of it at once, before he begins to feel the mental agony I 
myself have experienced. 


ANGELO J. LEWIS. 
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‘Che Wearing of the Green.’ 


BY BASIL, AUTHOR OF ‘LOVE THE DEBT 


When laws can stop the blades of grass 
From growing as they grow 
And when the flowers in summer time 
Their colours daren’t show : 
Why then I'll change the colour that 
I wear in my caubeen ; 
sut, till that day, please God, I'll stick 
To the Wearing of the Green. 


Cuaapter XIII. 
A SPY IN THE CAMP. 
We see Time’s furrows on another's brow, 


And Death intrenched, preparing his assault : 
How few themselves in that just mirror see!— Young. 


Aunt Winny met misfortunes—of others—a great way off, and 
was persuaded of them and embraced them with all Ler whole 
heart ; so that if Miles had been really ailing she would have 
terrified Norah with her fears for his life. 

When he came down the third morning after his arrival, she said, 
in the tone of a passing bell, ‘ How are you this morning, Miles ?° 

‘I am going on as well as can be expected, Winny,’ he replied 
with a groan which expressed poignantly his sufferings under her 
incessant attentions. 

‘I expect Mr. FitzMaurice to-day,’ she continued in a woeful 
tone. 

‘Is he the Undertaker ?’ 

‘The Undertaker!’ she exclaimed, having not the least notion 
of a sarcasm, or of any cause thereof. ‘He’s my lawyer, and I 
asked him to meet you. It won’t betoo much for you?’ anxiously. 

‘My dear Winny, I never was better in my life, thanks to 
you.’ 

Aunt Winny shook her head in doleful dissent, but before she 
could express it in speech she was horrified to hear Norah say 
lightly, ‘ We are going on our grand shopping expedition to-day, 
father.’ She looked round at the girl with an expression which 
said as plainly as words: ‘Has she any heart? Or can she know 
his state?’ No doubt they were going on a shopping expedition, 
but it was a thing to be done in silence and sombrely under the 
sad circumstances of the case. 
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‘Are you going towards Sackville Street?’ Miles hastened to 
ask, glad of the turn in the conversation. 

‘ We’re going along the Quays; aunt knows a shop there where 
we can get things for half nothing.’ 

‘ Bargains !’ said Miles, contemptuously shrugging his shoulders 
and flinging up his head. ‘I never knew a woman who could 
resist a bargain. You'd buy a second-hand coffin if you'd a dry 
place to store it till wanted.’ 

‘IT never buy anything second-hand, said Aunt Winny with 
much offended dignity. 

‘Not even a coffin, said Miles, to whom his sister’s lack of 
humour was a constant source of humour. . His pointless harping 
on a coffin sounded quite ominous to Aunt Winny. She looked at 
him with extreme solicitude and adjured him not to venture out, 
or to venture only in a cab, or at least swathed and swaddled like 
an Egyptian mummy; so that Miles paid dearly for his poor jest. 

Norah too had to pay her share of the reckoning. On their 
way to the Quays her aunt spoke very seriously to her of her 
father’s state, and all but discounted his death; and when, in the 
shop, Norah was inclined to choose anything light or bright, Aunt 
Winny would look as reproachful as though the girl in common 
decency should have chosen half-mourning at least. Nevertheless 
she urged her to buy four times as many and as expensive things 
as Norah had thought of getting, giving her to understand that 
she would pay the bill. Indeed, she gave the whole shop to 
understand it, servers and customers alike; for Aunt Winny could 
do nothing without fuss, a kindness least of all. No doubt the 
generosity for which she was now taking credit was her brother’s ; 
but she had spoken of it so often to Norah in the last two days 
that she had come almost to think it her own. Great, however, 
as was the fuss she made about it, it was nothing to the fuss she 
would have made about it had the generosity really been her own. 
Norah, knowing this, and knowing also her father’s ways, suspected 
her aunt’s liberality to be vicarious. When, therefore, the good 
lady, pointing magnificently to the counter littered with stuffs of 
all kinds, said in a tone the whole shop could hear, ‘ Choose what 
you like, Norah. Don’t stint yourself,’ 

Norah replied tentatively, ‘ But I can’t afford it, aunt.’ 

*You!’ 

‘Father can’t. He’s always trying to trick me into extrava- 
gance, looking into her aunt’s face and reading in its reddening 
the truth of her suspicion. 

Aunt Winny was horribly mortified, as she had half-persuaded 
herself to believe in the credit she had implicitly claimed ; she 
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stood revealed, almost as much to herself as to Norah, as a kind of 
impostor. Now, there’s no injury a vain person resents more than 
that of being put out of countenance with others, and out of 
conceit with himself, therefore Aunt Winny was _ thoroughly 
annoyed with Norah. 

‘I had intended to bear part of the expense ; but if you decline 
to be indebted to me for anything, there’s no more to be said, 
Norah,’ and she went off forthwith into a dignified huff, which 
had two results of importance to our heroine. In the first place, 
it deprived her of a dress, which she could ill lack; for her aunt 
had meant to make her this present out of her own pocket ; and, 
in the second place, it helped to hasten her departure for England ; 
for her aunt for the rest of the day lectured her so severely and 
unceasingly on her heartless neglect of her father, that Miles was 
maddened into acting on an urgent note from Mr. Summers 
praying them to cross at once. Inclosed was a formal little note 
of invitation to Norah from Mrs. Summers. 

‘ What shall I say, father?’ 

‘ Say you'll cross to-morrow night.’ 

‘ To-morrow night !’ 

‘ Well, my dear, the sooner we go the better. Your aunt’s as 
cheerful as a drenched hen under an arch, and her company is 
just the worst thing for you at present.’ 

‘ But I can’t have my things before Friday.’ 

‘Then say Friday night.’ 

‘I’m afraid she’s stiff, father, alluding to Mrs. Summers, 
whose note was more in her mind than her father’s arrangements. 

‘Stiff!’ exclaimed Miles, amazed at such a description of his 
sister. ‘Limp, Ishould say; limp as a Scotch mist, or a fog on a 
mudbank. It’s drop, drip, or drizzle, all the day long.’ 

‘IT meant Mrs. Summers.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Miles, taking the note she held out to him and 
reading it. ‘She’s English, that’s all. They’re all more or less 
like that for the first twenty years or so of acquaintance, then they 
may begin to mellow a bit.’ 

‘Mr. Summers was pleasant enough.’ 

‘ He hadn’t his portmanteau. He'd have been stiff enough if 
he had come on a formal visit. You must make your mind up to 
be frozen a bit, my dear. I believe there’s no faster friend than an 
English friend, when you’ve made him; but he takes a deal of 
making and a deal of finding out after you've made him. An 
Englishman will hardly put himself an inch out of the way for 
his dearest friend in little things, though on a great occasion 
there’s nothing he wouldn’t do for him.’ 
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* But life is mostly made up of little things and not of great 
things,’ objected Norah, sagely and sententiously. 

‘You can’t live on a big fire insurance, you mean, my dear ? 
By the way, Norah, I must warn you against using figures of 
speech or exaggerations; it’s ten to one they'll take them literally, 
unless you prepare their minds for them, and for your jokes too, 
The matches will light only on a prepared surface.’ 

‘I thought that was Scotch rather than English.’ 

‘It’s rather Scotch than English, but it’s English too. What 
the Scotch seem to the English, that the English seem to the 
Irish. Matter-of-fact to woodenness. You must never forget 
you're on oath in a witness-box when you're speaking to them.’ 

Miles’s cautions—themselves, perhaps, instances of Irish ex- 
aggeration—made Norah shrink more and more from this English 
visit. However, it was inevitable, prescribed for her as a medicine 
to be taken quickly and without foolish hesitation and wry faces. 

‘Shall I say we shall be there on Saturday then, father ?’ 

‘Yes; say Saturday, and when we’ve posted it and it’s irrevoc- 
able we can tell your aunt. Is that from your mother?’ alluding 
to a letier Norah now turned to open and read. 

‘No; it’s from Nancy.’ 

‘Nothing wrong, dear?’ for Norah’s face flushed deeply as she 
read. 

‘No, father. It’s only about house-cleaning,’ handing him the 
letter. 

‘Your mother isn’t back, then ?’ said Miles in a tone of relief, 
for he had imagined that her flush was due to a scolding at second- 
hand—even a servant’s hand—from her mother. He well might 
imagine it, as he had not yet shot the shell of the announcement 
of his and Norah’s flight from home and intended visit to England. 
He had put it off not merely as a disagreeable thing (our easy- 
going Miles put off all disagreeable things as long as possible), 
but as an impolitic thing to do till the eve of their crossing the 
Channel. For Mrs. Wyndham would most probably have pursued 
them as far as Dublin for the recapture of Norah at least. 

‘He’s a queer fellow. He seems to have dropped this fine 
American crusade of his as suddenly as he undertook it,’ was 
Miles’s comment as he handed back the letter. This was in allusion 
to Nancy’s news, that ‘Master Maurice had called.’ Norah was 
saved from replying by the entrance of her aunt. 

‘ Miles, are your feet dry?’ addressing her brother with the 
solemnity of an adjuration. 

‘Faith, they’re as dry as myself, Winny,’ alluding to the rigid 
teetotalism of Aunt Winny’s househcld. She had joined enthusi- 
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astically the Blue Ribbon Army, nominally on principle, really 
from interest, as a piece of economy from which she alone—asa 
bilious subject-—suffered nothing. Nevertheless she had talked 
herself after her manner, and after the manner of many teetotallers, 
into a Pharisaical belief that her ‘no more cakes and ale’ virtue 
was —not a sordid kind of selfishness—but the purest self-abnega- 
tion. Poor Miles detested teetotalism as much for its inhospitality 
as for its discomfort, and took the mild revenge of an occasional 
sarcasm at the system. ‘I hope Mr. FitzMaurice is a teetotaller, 
he added. | 

‘I hope so too,’ replied Aunt Winny, severely, as though Miles 
had impugned her guest’s Christianity. 

‘ Hasn’t he been here before ?’ 

‘He !—he makes my wills!’ she exclaimed, without the least 
idea of the ludicrousness of talking of wills as of boots—things 
to be periodically repaired or renewed. Indeed, will-making was 
one of the pleasures of her life, as it brought home to her her 
beneficence, and as she took care to bring it home to those whose 
names were mentioned in them. The names, it is true, were 
changed from time to time, though she expected, and indeed 
exacted, as much gratitude from these Barmecide beneficiaries as 
though they were paid down the sum, which, like a champion cup, 
was handed over—in writing—to next year’s favourite. Miles, 
however, had kept his place in all her wills till now, when, owing 
to the evident precariousness of his health, his wife, whom Aunt 
Winny detested, was certain to survive him. Therefore, she sent 
for Mr. FitzMaurice, meaning to give Norah her father’s place in 
the current will. She was not, of course, going to tell Miles that 
she was about to supplant him; because, in the first place, she 
never could tell any one of the erasure of his name from her will 
after having made such a parade of inserting it, and because, in 
the second place, her reason for the erasure in this case might, if 
disclosed to her brother, weaken even the frail hold he had on life. 

On the other hand, she alluded almost hourly to her beneficent 
intentions with regard to Norah, as though the small bequest she 
designed (at present) to leave her would make her the richest 
heiress in Ireland. Within the last four hours, however, she had 
not once referred to this generous intention of which she was 
already repenting. She had not recovered, and was unlikely for 
some time to recover, the mortification her niece had inflicted 
upon her in the shop. By the time she had recovered from it 
Norah would be out of her sight; and out of sight meant out of 
mind with Aunt Winny. Her beneficiaries must be always pre- 
sent to be hourly reminded of her goodness. 
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It’s only fair to say that this will-making had at least one 
justification—it was a most profitable business. As every one 
heard of the insertion of his name, and no one of its erasure, Aunt 
Winny raised up a host of expectants who paid her all kinds of 
attentions, which she accepted as disinterested and her due in 
perfect faith. 

Miles, however, knew his sister’s character and circumstances 
too well to be taken in by her promise to Norah of a bequest, 
whose fulsome frequency, besides, disgusted him. When, there- 
fore, Aunt Winny exclaimed, ‘He makes my wills!’ he said 
dryly— 

‘I think I shouldn’t trouble him to make a new one for Norah, 
Winny. It’s hardly worth while.’ 

‘Not worth while!’ exclaimed Aunt Winny in deep dudgeon, 
imagining that Miles referred to the amount of the bequest. 

‘We're staying so short atime, I mean. Faith, I believe you 
make a will a week, Winny.’ 

‘I shall certainly not make one this week, cried Aunt Winny, 
much offended, yet glad of the offence. Norah’s name might now 
be omitted on ample justification. 

‘Well, I wouldn't,’ replied Miles, judicially. ‘It must cost 
you a fortune in fees, unless FitzMaurice contracts by the month 
for the job. Besides, I don’t want Norah to have great expecta- 
tions. It would make her more extravagant than ever, and bring 
all the young men of Munster about the place.’ 

Even Aunt Winny dimly discerned irony in these allusions to 
Norah’s extravagance and to the ‘ great expectations’ the promise 
of a place in her will would excite. Miles’s manner, however, 
which was anything but sardonic—genial and jovial rather—ought 
to have taken the sting from his sarcasm. But Aunt Winny, 
having no idea how her nagging at Norah, following upon her 
incessant bragging of her generous intentions towards her, had 
exasperated Miles, thought her brother’s sarcasm the most un- 
gracious and ungrateful speech she had ever heard. Therefore 
she sat suddenly down and burst into tears, to Miles’s dismay and 
remorse, 

‘There, there, Winny, sure you know I was only joking. 
Forgive me, come.’ But Aunt Winny was inappeasably affronted 
—offended, not with Miles, but with Norah! By some mental 
process—purely feminine—she came to consider her niece respon- 
sible for offences committed on her behalf. Therefore, Norah had 
a very bad time of it for the rest. of their visit, without any 
advantage accruing to her father. For Aunt Winny rather re- 
doubled than relaxed the rigour of her attentions to her brother ; 
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in part to heap coals of fire on his head, and in part to flatter her 
sense of her own exceeding and inalienable kindness. 

As it turned out, however, the sending for Mr. FitzMaurice 
was the occasion of a greater service to Norah than that Aunt 
Winny had designed. . FitzMaurice was a solicitor in large and 
lucrative practice, who humoured Aunt Winny’s whims because 
she was the oldest of his clients, and because, also, she was ‘ as 
good as a play’ to one who studied human nature from the stand- 
point of Democritus. He was an Irish Tory, who is to an English 
Tory as sunlight is to starlight, and as whisky is to whey; and 
as such he was, sometimes directly, more often indirectly, in the 
confidence of ‘ the Castle.’ Taking it for granted that Miles, as a 
county magistrate, was as fierce a reactionist as himself, he held 
forth during dinner upon the fatal folly of the Government in 
trying to put out a conflagration with a watering can. Having 
first explained his own policy for the suppression of ‘ Irish Thug- 
gism, which amounted to the arbitrary suspension of every law 
which stood in the way of the summary ‘suspension’ of every 
suspect—he proceeded to contrast with it the policy of the 
Government which played the part rather of picador than of 
matadore, by irritating, instead of despatching, the wild beast of 
rebellion. 

‘They take up a man here and a man there, and muzzle him 
for a month into madness and then let him loose. By the way,’ he 
suddenly interrupted himself to say interrogatively, ‘this last 
batch of suspects includes a neighbour of yours, I believe—Studdert, 
Maurice Studdert?’ Norah’s heart stopped, and the blood rush- 
ing in a flood to her face made her momentarily dizzy. 

‘Maurice!’ exclaimed Miles. ‘ He’s not arrested ?’ 

‘ He will be, [ hope, to-morrow,’ cried FitzMaurice, vindictively ; 
and then, seeing Miles’s consternation, asked coldly and cautiously, 
‘He’s not a personal friend of yours, I hope ?’ 

‘ He’s about the dearest friend I have.’ 

‘Oh,’ dryly, and then, after an awkward pause, he continued : 
‘I must ask you, Mr. Wyndham, to give me your promise to make 
no use on his behalf of information which I gave you, as I got it, 
in confidence.’ 

Miles hesitated, and then began, ‘If you knew him 

‘If he was my own brother I should not feel justified in betray- 
ing for his sake a sacred confidence like this,’ cried Mr. Fitz- 
Maurice with much warmth. At this point Aunt Winny thought 
it discreet to retire, and Norah rose with nervous alacrity. 
Something in her manner and haste seemed to strike her father. 
Naturally she would have liked to linger to hear the decision of 
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Maurice’s fate; and on this account her eagerness to go seemed 
significant to Miles. Therefore, on the retirement of the ladies, 
he gave the pledge of secrecy demanded of him with less 
reluctance. 

He was not wrong. Norah on leaving the dining-room mur- 
mured some apology to her aunt and hurried upstairs to put on her 
things ; then she stole feloniously downstairs and into the street 
without being intercepted or observed even; and, having asked 
her way to the nearest telegraph office, she sped thither on the 
wings of love and fear. She had an exaggerated horror of the 
shame and hardship of even a political imprisonment. Maurice, 
indeed, used to scoff at Kilmainham and call it an English Uni- 
versity for accrediting Irish rebels with diplomas and degrees to 
the confidence of their countrymen ; but to Norah a gaol was a gaol, 
however honourable your ofience, or honoured your imprisonment. 
Therefore, she hurried breathless, as though pursued, and with half 
a guilty fear that she was pursued, to the nearest telegraph office. 
The same guilty fear made her pause before entering to compose 
a telegram which would be at once intelligible and innocent-sound- 
ing. Thenshe entered and wrote on the form with trembling hand :— 

‘ Maurice is to be sent to the University to-morrow to try what 
moral suasion will do. See him at once.’ 

‘Moral snasion’ was a quotation from Artemus Ward describ- 
ing his chastisement of a kangaroo, which Maurice had often 
applied to English coercion, and which Father Mac, to whom the 
telegram was addressed, would understand at once and as well as 
‘the University’ hint. She sent the telegram to Father Mac 
because Maurice lived miles from an office, and for another reason. 
Then she hurried back with a great weight off her heart. As she 
entered the hall her father and Mr. FitzMaurice were crossing it on 
their way to the drawing-room. 

“Got back already, my dear!’ said Miles, and Norah knew from 
his look that he had divined her errand. 

‘ Yes, father ; it’s all right.’ 


Cuarter XIV. 
A TELEGRAM, 


Heart too dae 
Of every line and trick of his sweet fayour 
3ut now he’s gone, and my idolatrous fancy 
Must sanctify his reliques.—-All's Well That Ends Well. 


Mites could not divest himself of the feeling that he had 
broken faith with Mr. FitzMaurice in giving him a pledge of 
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secrecy which he expected Norah to nullify. Norah, on the other 
hand, had not the slightest compunction in doing what she did. 
She could not even conceive that it was a nice case of casuistry at 
all. What she and her father had done was not only right, but 
the only right thing to do under the circumstances. And yet, as 
we hope to show, Norah had a very clear and decided sense of right 
and wrong, much more decided, owing to her early learned self- 
reliance, than could have been expected from a girl of ber age. 
But in matters of principle men are as much more ‘ nice’ than 
women, as in matters of feeling women are than men. 

When, for example, Norah, upon the departure of Mr. Fitz- 
Maurice and her aunt’s retirement, told her father about the 
telegram, she was perplexed by the look of disturbance in his face. 

‘You think they won’t understand it ?’ she asked in dismay. 

‘Of course they'll understand it. It’s us plain as print. It 
isn’t that, my dear. I was only thinking whether we’d any right 
to send it.’ 

‘Any right!’ echoed Norah in amazement. 

‘ Well, you see, he told us in confidence.’ 

‘He didn’t tell me in confidence, or you either, father, at first.’ 

‘But he made me promise not to use the information on 
Maurice’s behalf; and, to tell you the truth, Norah, I shouldn't 
have given the promise if I hadn’t felt sure you were going te 
write or wire at once.’ 

‘But I didn’t make or break any promise, father, and you kept 
the one you made.’ 

‘But I made it knowing that you would break it —a bull 
which Miles used consciously as best expressing the state of the 
case. ‘* Besides, my dear, a thing like that said at table is con- 
sidered said in confidence.’ 

‘Do you mean to say, father,’ cried Norah—well-nigh con- 
founded by her father’s weighing what to her seemed a mere piece 
of etiquette against Maurice’s safety—‘ do you mean to say, father, 
that we ought in common politeness to have allowed Maurice to 
be sent to gaol?’ 

‘ Not exactly, my dear, but——’ 

‘But,’ broke in Norah impetuously, ‘ there’s nothing between— 
Maurice would have been sent to gaol, if I had behaved as you 
say a properly brought-up young lady should have behaved.’ 

‘ My dear, I think yow did quite’right under the circumstances ; 
it was only of myself I was thinking, whether 

‘ But, father,’ broke in Norah again, ‘ what else were you to do? 
Were you to say to Mr. FitzMaurice, “I promise not to warn 
Maurice because I know that my daughter has just gone to do it” ?’ 
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‘ Faith, then, my dear, I am not sure that that isn’t just what 
I ought to have said.’ 

‘ And what would he have done, then? Gone straight to the 
Castle and had Maurice arrested to-night. Would you have felt 
then, father, that you had done right ?’ 

‘ Well, I can’t say, my dear, that I should have felt easier in 
my mind then.’ 

‘And you know you could only do the one thing or the other, 
father. I can’t think why you should feel uneasy about it at all’ 

Then Miles ceased to be uneasy about it. If Norah, who kept 
his conscience—and kept it straitly too—in matters of all kinds, 
social, fiscal, domestic, and humanitarian, thought he had done the 
only thing open to him under the circumstances, there was no 
more to be said. 

We shall have, perhaps, more than once in the course of our 
story to remind our readers of the effect upon Norah’s character of 
the position, thrust on her so early, of manager of her father’s 
house, and of sole companion and counsellor of her father. It 
made her much more self-reliant in her conduct and decided in 
her views than you would expect, or even, perhaps, desire, in a 
young girl. She made up her mind quickly upon questions of 
right or wrong, and acted decidedly upon her decisions. Of course 
such self-dependence and decision were in some degree natural to 
her, or her father would not have learned to lean on them to begin 
with ; but they were artificially developed by her father’s daily 
and implicit reliance upon them. In this way and to this extent 
Norah was in some degree spoiled. At least she had not that 
spirit of waiting, wavering, wistful deference and dependence 
which is held to be becoming ina maiden. Her very inexperience, 
indeed, made her (as it makes all young people with minds of 
their own) uncompromising. A thing is either right or wrong, 
black or white, and there’s nothing between. It was in this way 
she judged, and induced her father to judge the case in question. 

After Miles by his silence had conceded the point, Norah, who 
was now sitting on a stool at his feet, with her cheek resting on 
his knee, said, without looking into his face or allowing him to 
look into hers, ‘ He’s sure to go to America now, father ?’ 

‘Sure to wish to go, but going now is another matter. All 
the ports are watched, and he'll not bolt with the burrow netted.’ 

‘But if he stays in Ireland he'll have to hide like a murderer. 
And this is a free country!’ ineffable scorn in her look and 
tone. 

‘My dear Norah, you can’t play at rebellion in any country. 
It’s just a life-and-death business, Ifyou threaten to shoot a man 
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and he knocks you down, it’s absurd to whine that it isn’t fair, and 
that you ought to have been allowed time to draw your revolver.’ 

‘No one has a greater horror of rebellion than Maurice.’ 

‘He calls it separation. But do you think Pharaoh will let 
the people go till the rivers are turned to blood and there’s no 
house without one dead? Not he.’ 

‘1 don’t understand it,’ sighed Norah, wearily, too much out of 
heart to argue. 

‘But he does, retorted Miles, fretfully, in his distress at the 
scrape his friend had got himself into. ‘He must know that this 
forcible-feeble policy of speaking daggers but using none can 
damage only himself and his cause. Of all plans for belling a 
cat the most preposterous is for the mouse to brag to the cat of a 
plot to bell him. Ofcourse he’s pounced upon at once.’ 

‘Do you think he'll be taken up, father ?’ 

‘He can evade them if he chooses, with the whole country at 
his back; but it’s a wretched life. I should give myself up if I 
were he.’ 

‘And be sent to gaol!’ 

‘Be sent to Parliament. Let him go through Kilmainbam 
and he can choose his seat. It’s the English Government which 
nominates the Irish members, and yet it’s not satisfied with its 
nominees! The sheer, blind, brute stupidity with which this 
country ’s misgoverned is maddening!’ exclaimed Miles, rising and 
walking up and down the room. He was miserable about Maurice, 
and spoke strongly in his irritation; but this question of the 
wooden and unsympathetic government of Ireland by England 
was an old and sore subject with him. Unlike Maurice, he gave 
the English Government credit for the best intentions ; but the 
best intentions of a bull in a china shop would hardly reconcile 
the shopman to his presence. Norah’s heart was too full of 
Maurice to take any interest now in this abstract question, so she 
said only, in an unsteady voice, ‘ How long would they keep him 
in prison, father ?’ 

‘Till some seat is vacant, or till——’ then, catching sight of 
Norah’s face in tears, he exclaimed, ‘My poor child! your nerves 
are shaken to pieces. It’s nothing to trouble about; it isn’t in- 
deed. If he chooses to go to prison for a few months—and it’s 
really a matter of choice—he'll get at once a position in the 
country which it would take him years to reach outside Kilmain- 
ham. I’m not sure that it isn’t the best thing that could happen 
him from his own point of view, and yours too, you little rebel!’ 
lifting with both hands her tearful face towards his, and stooping 
te- kiss it with exceeding tenderness. Under this treatment of 
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course Norah, being still utterly unstrung, broke down altogether, 
and, clinging to her father with both arms about his neck, sobbed 
almost hysterically against his breast. 





Poor Miles, pitiably dis- 


tressed, spoke such broken, incoherent, and soothing words as a 
mother uses to her little child, folding her in his arms and kissing 


her again and again. 


He imagined that her break-down was due 


altogether to the recent shock to her system—as in great part it 
was—and never for a moment inferred from it that her concern for 


Maurice was deeper than his own. 


After she had calmed down a little, he insisted on her going at 
once to bed; and he went with her upstairs with his arm about 
When they reached her room she had come 
quite to herself, and said shamefacedly, ‘I didn’t feel quite well, 


her supportingly. 


father, but I’m all right now.’ 


‘It’s this confounded teetotalism,’ said Miles, irritably, ‘ when 


you want, all kinds of bracing.’ 
‘There’s Aunt Winny, 
tears at her father; ‘she’s a tonic in herself.’ 


’ 


said Norah, smiling archly through her 
This conception of 


Aunt Winny, who was as lowering as a gout regimen, made Miles 


smile in spite of his anxiety. 


‘ There, father, I’m all right ; I am 


really. Now, go to bed; you’ve stayed up a great deal too late, 


sir; and you're standing in a draught, besides.’ 


‘Faith, it’s the only kind of draught one can get in this house,’ 
said Miles, dismally, feeling that what Norah wanted most at the 


moment was a glass of wine. 


‘But you know you're not allowed to take it, father, so be a 
good boy and go to bed,’ grasping a whisker in each hand and 


drawing down his face to hers to be kissed. 


father.’ 


‘Good night, 


‘Well, good night, dear,’ looking doubtfully at her with the 
suspicion that her cheerfulness was forced; as, in truth, it was. 
The door had no sooner closed behind him than the smile faded 
from her face and she stood with her elbow on the chimneypiece 
and her head on her hand, looking long into the fireplace with a 


face which reflected the deep trouble of her heart. 


for Maurice. 
wretched also. 


It was not all 


She was wretched about him, but she was selfishly 
Whether he went to prison, or to America, or into 


concealment, he was alike lest to her for a time, which at her years 


and to her love seemed almost for ever. 
must misjudge her. 


And for all this time he 


He would not know how—here a vivid blush 
betrayed her shame at the thought that she had given her love 
unasked, and was taking his unspoken love for granted. Then her 
thoughts recalled all the indications, little or great, which made 


her hope he cared for her. Not one, how far back soever, wat 
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forgotten. These memories were her treasures, dearer to her than 
all else in the world; like a miser she viewed and reviewed them, 
but, like a miser, she still was unsatisfied :— 


As some lone miser visiting his store, 

Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o’er ; 
Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill, 
Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still. 


She longed too intensely for assurance to be assured; for in life- 
and-death matters the fear is more often father to the thought than 
the wish. 

But even if her doubts of his love were set at rest, there was 
the thought of his doubts of hers (his belief that she had given 
her heart on a day’s acquaintance to Mr. Summers) to torture 
her. How could he help believing it on the evidence of his own 
eyes, confirmed by this unfortunate visit of hers to England? 
And how now could she help his believing it, when all hope of 
seeing him for months, perhaps years, was taken away ? 

You see, it was not the fear of Maurice’s imprisonment which 
alone made her wretched, or which made her most wretched ; but 
the torturing doubts—her doubts of his love, his doubts of hers— 
which there seemed no hope now of clearing away. Therefore she 
stood tearless, but with white, drawn face, and the fixed wide eyes 
of despair, looking (as youth will) into a future of a month or 
two, as though it were eternity. When at last she got to bed she 
couldn’t sleep till towards morning, and slept then only to dream 
such dreams as that of seeing Maurice pinioned to be shot in the 
gaol yard by a platoon of police under the command of her father, 
by. whose side she stood turned to stone, unable to stir foot or 
finger, or to utter a cry. In truth, her nerves were quivering 
still from the shock of her two encounters with the Assassins. 

When she came down the next morning, Miles was startled out 
of the impolitic exclamation, ‘ Norah dear! You look likea ghost !’ 
Fortunately, however, Aunt Winny was too deeply offended with 
Norah to allow her the merit of being ill. Just as to coddle its 
object was one form her fussy affection took, so one form her 
resentment took was the refusal to concede its object the credit of 
illness, Therefore she maintained, to Miles’s relief, a rigid silence, 
to intimate thereby her dissent from this absurdly partial paternal 
view. When Miles, thus encouraged, ventured on giving Norah a 
sympathetic caress or two, Aunt Winny snapped sharply at him: 
‘ There’s nothing whatever the matter with her, Miles.’ 

‘ Was there ever anything, even in a woman, so inconceivably 
perverse ?’ thought Miles. ‘She insists on coddling and caudling 
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me, who never in all my life was so well, and on Norah’s being 
well when she looks the picture of death ; and all because of offence 
given, not by Norah, but by me!’ Certainly this feminine 
mental confusion was a little perplexing. 

‘I’m glad you think so, Winny,’ said Miles, dryly. ‘It’s 
enough to have one patient at a time on your hands.’ His tone 
irritated his sister still more. 

‘TI really don’t know what girls are coming to, she said with 
some acerbity; meaning, perhaps, that they demanded so much 
more petting than of old. 

‘You might let her have a headache or two when she’s on a 
pleasure trip; it’s little diversion she has at home, poor thing.’ 

*T haven’t a headache at all, Aunt Winny,’ Norah hastened to 
say, seeing the cloud on her aunt’s face darken ; but her disclaimer 
sounded so absurdly like a deprecation of a charge of gross self- 
indulgence that it had by no means the soothing effect intended. 
Before, however, Aunt Winny could turn upon Norah, the maid 
entered with a telegram, breathless with the hope of some sensa- 
tional bad news. 

‘It’s George!’ gasped Aunt Winny, with a Cassandra look at 
Miles. George was a first cousin with a small income and a large 
family. ‘ What is to become of those children ?’ 

‘Nonsense!’ exclaimed Miles. ‘He was all right last week.’ 
Aunt Winny only shook her head slowly back and forward. 

‘Well, open it and see,’ said Miles, cheerily. 

She looked at the pencilled address for a moment as though 
she recognised in the clerk’s writing a widow’s trembling hand, aud 
then solemnly opened the envelope and read only :— 

‘Gone to America.’ Aunt Winny, with her mind full of her 
cousin and of foreboding, looked up, first bewildered, and then 
horrified. ‘ Oh, Miles!’ she exclaimed. 

‘What is it? Dead?’ he cried excitedly, starting up. 

‘Worse! worse! And all those children!’ Miles took the 
telegram from her hand and laughed. 

‘Pooh, Winny, it’s all right. It’s for Norah. From Father 
Mac,’ he explained with a nod across to Norah. The telegram, 
being addressed ‘ Miss Wyndham,’ was of course handed to Aunt 
Winny, who, being prepossessed with the idea that it could only 
be from her cousin, and that it must, after the manner of telegrams, 
be bad news, interpreted it to mean that George had deserted his 
wife and children. Whether forgery or bigamy compelled his 
flight, she hadn’t yet decided, but she was sure it was either. Of 
course she was relieved to find her suspicions unfounded, and yet 
she felt aggrieved also, and aggrieved with Norah. A Cassandra 
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whose tears are her meat and drink day and night is doubly irri- 
tated at being made to look foolish through the falsification of her 
dismal prophecies. | 

‘ May I ask who is gone to America?’ she inquired of Norah 
in a tone of chill stateliness. Before Norah could answer, Miles, 
who didn’t wish that Mr. FitzMaurice should be informed by his 
sister of Norah’s warning to Maurice, or, indeed, that his sister 
herself should hear of it, interposed. ‘ He’s an old friend of 
Norah’s and of Father Mac’s.’ 

‘And who is Father Mac ?’ 

‘He’s the parish priest, as you might have guessed, Winny.’ 

‘A priest!’ with the shudder of an Irish Protestant. Her idea 
of a priest was something at once low and uncanny—a vulgar 
professor of the Black Art. ‘ But why should he telegraph ?’ she 
asked after she had recovered a little from this first shock. A 
telegram, to her mind, was like the big bell at Westminster, only 
to be used for the announcement of melancholy and momentous 
news. 

‘To save writing, I suppose,’ said Miles, impatiently. 

But this flippant answer served only to indicate more certainly 
to his sister that there was some mystery here of a discreditable 
kind. ‘To attempt to extract it from Miles was hopeless; but she 
must cross-examine Norah ¢éte--téte about it. It was her duty 
to do it, and, how disagreeable a duty soever it might be, it must 
be done. With so careless a father and a mother who was silliness 
itself, the girl was virtually an orphan, and it behoved her aunt to 
look after her at this most critical age she had reached. But 
Norah, having been cautioned by her father, declined to give the 
information demanded ; and Aunt Winny was thrown back ona 
wild sea of conjecture, with important results, as we shall see, upon 
our heroine’s fortunes. 





CuaPTter XY. 
PREMONITORY LECTURES, 
These few precepts in thy memory 
See thou character.—Hamlet, 

Noran’s contumacious secrecy so crowned Aunt Winny’s disgust 
that she did not take the announcement of their immediate depar- 
ture in the hospitable dudgeon Miles had anticipated. When 
Norah broached it to her she said only, after a moment’s silence, 
‘Very well, dear,’ in the tone one uses to a child in a sulk who re- 
fuses a cake. Nor did she again refer to the matter otherwise 
than indirectly by speaking of her house as, no doubt, an unsuit- 
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able centre of cabals and mysteries. She also said irrelevantly and 
oracularly, as a general aphorism which had occurred to her at the 
moment without reference to any particular subject, or application 
to any particular person, that ‘she hated slyness, for where there 
were secrets there were sure to be sins,’ or words to that effect. 

To Miles she paid the last rites with a punctilious attention 
which said more movingly than words that she at least would have 
no lack of devotion to reproach herself with when all was over, 
Therefore it was the greatest relief to Miles, both on his own 
account and Norah’s, when they got at last into the cab which was 
to take them to the station. Aunt Winny had her special cab- 
man—(as she had her special shopman or woman in her special 
shop; her special porter at a station, and even her special crossing- 
sweeper, whom she would patronise sometimes at the cost of going 
half a mile out of her way in the wet; and all such specials she 
spoke of or to as though they were in sole and absolute depend- 
ence upon her for their living). She had, we say, her special 
cabman, of whom she spoke as of an old family coachman; and 
while she talked of this retainer to Miles as though she had 
employed him all these years with a single eye to his taking 
her invalid brother carefully on this occasion to the station, to the 
cabman himself she spoke as though she had induced her brother 
to go to England with the object of securing her protégé a fare. 

‘ What’s stopping us ?’ asked Miles, after they had been half a 
minute in the cab without moving. 

‘1 think aunt’s talking to the man, answered Norah, looking 
out of the window. ‘ Yes, it’s aunt.’ 

‘Faith, I hope she’s not sending him to Glisnevin,’ muttered 
Miles (Glasnevin is the city cemetery). Just then they moved off, 
and Miles, as though to make sure, put his head out of the window 
to shout, ‘Westland Row, my man.’ In truth, he was in high 
spirits at his escape. However, he was hallooing before he was out 
of the wood ; for almost immediately the cab was stopped. Aunt 
Winny, having observed that Norah had put her head out of one 
window and Miles out of the other, had sent the maid flying after 
the cab to stop it. 

‘ Please, sir,’ gasped the breathless maid, ‘ Missus says—you’re 
to put up one window—because of the draught.’ 

‘Tell her I was a bit faint, Mary, and had to put my head 
out for a breath of air,’ emphasising the joke with so pleasant a 
smile on his genial face that Mary smiled also responsively, and 
said with a heartiness which showed how Miles had become in her 
eyes (as in the eyes of all his own dependants)—‘the kindest 
gintleman she ever see.’ 
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‘Good-bye, sir, good-bye, Miss Norah. Safe voyage to ye.’ 

‘ Good-bye, my dear.’ 

‘Good-bye, Mary.’ 

When they were again and finally started, Miles gave Norah 
another lecture apropos of Mary. ‘ And that’s another thing I 
ought to warn you about, Norah. You may be kind to familiarity 
to Irish servants and they'll not respect you the less, but the more, 
for it; but if you’re kind to familiarity to English servants, they 
will rather despise you for it. And, indeed, I may say generally 
of both gentle and simple in England that they despise good-nature 
as a sign, always of weakness, and sometimes of vulgarity. 


Look who that most entendeth aye 
To do the gentil dedes that he can, 
And take him for the gretest gentilman, 


may have expressed the standard of Chaucer’s day; but to-day your 
greatest gentleman is the man who exacts the most and concedes 
the least—consistently of course with the conventional courtesies 
of society. If you do more than common courtesy requires, you 
will probably be despised by the very man for whom you do it. 
I think they regard good-nature as an indication of a want of self- 
respect, and self-respect is everything to them. Faith, they’ve so 
much respect for themselves sometimes that they’ve none to spare 
for others. Our fault is just the opposite, my dear.’ 

‘It seems to me that self is everything with them.’ 

‘ Well, it’s certainly more with them than it is with us; and 
it’s a lower self, too. They call us savages, but there’s a deal more 
of the animal in the Saxon than in the Celt; the average English- 
man is not only more selfish but more sensual than the average 
Irishman, and is a long way more stupid.’ 

By this they had reached the station in good time for the boat 
train; and, whilst Miles went to get their tickets, Norah stood by 
the luggage waiting his return. - But when he returned she was 
not there. He looked round everywhere in vain; then, thinking 
she had gone upstairs to the platform, he gave the luggage in 
charge to a porter and hurried up to seek her. But neither was 
she to be seen here anywhere ; very much perplexed, he hastened 
back, but was relieved to meet her half-way on the staircase, hurry- 
ing up breathlessly. 

‘Where in the world have you been, child? Come along; just 
in time.’ 

* He’s taken.’ 

‘Who's taken ? 

* Maurice.’ 
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‘What!’ 

Norah handed him the newspaper she held, pointing to a para- 
graph headed, ‘ Arrest of Mr. Maurice Studdert.’ While waiting 
for her father’s return from the booking office she heard a newsboy, 
who was selling an evening edition of The Freeman’s Journal, 
shout Maurice’s name, and, hurrying after him down Westland Row, 
she got a copy of the paper and found and read the brief evening 
telegram announcing the latest arrest. Miles read, ‘Mr. Maurice 
Studdert was arrested this afternoon at Queenstown, under the 
Suspects’ Act, as he stepped on board the Cunard steamer “ Al 





Sirat.”’ Norah watched him in pale suspense while he read, in the ~ 


fond hope that he would give up or postpone their trip to England 
to visit and comfort Maurice in Kilmainham. And Miles would 
certainly have done so if she had asked him; but of course it never 
for a moment occurred to him; while to her to ask it seemed a 
confession of her love. Her guilty consciousness of it made her 
fear and guard every word and every look as a possible traitor to 
her heart. 

‘ Well, dear, we can’t help it,’ said Miles with a sigh, placing 
her arm within his to return with her to the platform. 

‘It’s very near here, isn’t it, father?’ asked she, nervously. 

‘Which? Kingstown ?’ 

‘ Kilmainham.’ 

‘Yes; it’s—have you put all in?’—this to the porter who 
returned to be tipped. 

‘TI have, yere honour. Thank yere honour. Hould on, Dinny, 
this lady an’ gintleman’s goin’. Faix, they think the sun is set 
by this thrain;’ a petulant grunt at the pedantic punctuality of 
the English mail provoked by an exclamation of impatience from 
Dinny. 

Next moment the train swept out of the dingy station and 
Norah resigned herself to her fate. 

‘I see they’ve caught another of those fellows,’ said one of the 
two Englishmen in their compartment to the other. 

‘What? one of the assassins ?’ . 

‘One of the veal assassins, I should call him. One of those 
dastardly agitators who hound the ignorant peasants on to murder 
which they’ve not the courage to commit themselves.’ 

‘Is he a member ?’ 

‘No; I think not. “Maurice Studdert” is his name, and 
they don’t put “M.P.” after it,’ handing over the paper to his 
friend. 

‘TI see—he was skulking off to America,’ handing the paper 
back. 
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‘Ay; he lights the fuse and runs away. It’s these dastardly 
political Fagins who should be hung, and then there would be no 
Bill Sikeses. They’re double-dyed murderers, for they’ve on their 
hands the blood, both of the assassins and of their victims. The 
stream should be stopped at its source, sir; at its source,’ striking 
the paper with the back of his hand for emphasis. 

‘JT don’t think damming it up with six months of Kilmainham 
does much good, though ; it only makes it more furious and frothy 
when the dam is removed. I think I should have let the fellow 
sneak off to America and have thanked God, with Dogberry, for 
being rid of a knave.’ 

‘To America! To preach there the gospel of dynamite! 
Certainly not. If the law can’t hang such rascals like dogs, let 
us be thankful that it can at least muzzle them like dogs.’ 

Had Miles been alone he wouldn’t have troubled himself to 
notice such wild talk ; but a Jook in Norah’s face suggested to him 
an attempt to put an end to it. 

‘Excuse me, gentlemen,’ he said, with a quiet dignity which 
doubled the weight of his words; ‘but, as I know Mr. Studdert 
intimately, I can assure you that no one has said more and done 
more to discountenance outrage of any kind in our county 
than he.’ 

The vehement gentleman stared at him for a moment as at a 
confessed Fenian, while his milder friend, impressed as much by 
the unmistakably high-bred appearance, as by the words, of Miles, 
began an apology. ‘I’m afraid we’ve been hasty, sir; but I hope 
I need not say that if we had had the least idea 

At this point he was interrupted by his vehement friend, who, 
having more reason, had less inclination to apologise. (lor an 
apology, being a draught upon our pride, is honoured the less 
willingly the larger is the amount for which it’s drawn.) 

‘The mistake, sir, if there be any mistake, is not ours, but 
that of the Government which has had your friend arrested ;’ and 
he forthwith unfolded his paper with an aggressive rustle and 
buried himself behind it as an intimation that there was nothing 
more to be said on the subject. Now his friend’s shame for the 
brutality of his manner was quickened by his admiration of Norah, 
whose annoyance and disgust were legible enough in her face. 

‘I have no doubt at all, sir, that there has been a mistake, and 
I hope you'll accept my apology for my share of it,’ he said 
courteously, addressing Miles, but looking at Norah. 

‘Pray do not mention it. We're all liable to make mistakes 
about strangers. I made one myself about this—ah—this genitle- 
muin, for which I beg to apologise,’ said Miles in his blandest tone. 
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He was always at his blandest when he was angry ; and the rasping 
insolence of Number One’s manner made him angry on Norah’s ac- 
count. He had no sooner, however, relieved himself of this sarcasm 
than he repented of it, also on Norah’s account. He didn’t think it 
in good taste to provoke a silly war of words in her presence. But 
his challenge dropped unanswered and seemingly unheard ; for his 
adversary ‘was not going,’ as he said afterwards to his friend, 
‘to give an evident Fenian an excuse for drawing a knife or re- 
volver upon him.’ Whereat his friend laughed heartily, for any one 
less like a swashbuckler than the supposed Fenian he had never 
seen. 

When they got on board the boat, and to themselves, Miles 
made his little brush in the railway carriage the text of a third 
premonitory lecture. 

‘I was a great fool to put my oar in, Norah, about Maurice.’ 

‘I was so glad you did, father.’ 

‘Well, but what in the world was the good ?’ asked he, testily. 
‘An Englishman can understand that an Alsatian, or Algerian, or 
Cuban agitator may possibly be inspired by a nobler motive than 
love of money, or of power, or of murder for its own sake; but 
an Trish agitator, what nobler motive could he have? Look at all 
the Irish grievances England has redressed in the last fifty years, 
and yet they want Home Rule! “Ireland,” says Carlyle, “is a 
starved rat, which crosses the path of an elephant. What should 
the elephant do? Squelch it! by Heaven, squelch it!” But when 
the elephant, having failed to squelch it quite, mercifully lifts its 
foot, the rat absolutely has the ingratitude to try to drag its 
crushed carcass out of the way of its benefactor! This is what 
no Englishman can understand—this Irish ingratitude, and it is 
the one thing which makes them despair for ever of our race. It’s 
no use arguing about it, you see; for it isn’t a matter of argument, 
but a matter of fact. Though Ireland is the spoiled child of the 
empire, petted and indulged and loved to excess, and given every- 
thing she cries for, and allowed liberty to the verge of licence, she’s 
not satisfied ; and the sooner England tries an altogether new way 
with her, the better. Let her just taste the rod for a little and for 
a novelty, and she’ll be brought to her senses pretty quick. My 
dear, you'll hear a good deal of talk like that at the other side, 
and my advice to you is to say nothing; for you might just as well 
tilt at windmills.’ 

So spake Miles, more warmly than he was wont on this subject, 
in the heat of his annoyance with our vehement friend, 
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CuarTter XVI, 
WELCOME. 


She speaks, behaves, and acts just as she ought ; 
But never, never reached one generous thought. 
Virtue she finds too painful an endeavour, 
Content to dwell in decencies for ever.—Tope. 


Her father’s lectures, as may ke supposed, hardly helrel to 
reconcile Norah to her English visit. In her nervous state, any 
discouragement looked, as objects look through the dead grey 
misery of a mist, enormously exaggerated. Besides, there was the 
torment of the thought that she quitted Dublin just when Maurice 
was to reach it—as a prisoner, it is true, but as an accessible 
prisoner. 

These considerations held her silent for the first part of their 
journey; and towards its close they were mixed with other 
anxieties, of a kind that we hardly dare mention in the same breath 
—for we stride at a step from the sublime to the ridiculous. By 
the way, I find in Fontenelle’s ‘Dialogues of the Dead’ this 
famous saying of Napoleon’s thus anticipated: ‘The Magnificent 
and the Ridiculous are such near neighbours that they even 
touch.’ 

But what were these ridiculous anxieties which elbowed almost 
aside Norah’s heroic troubles as she neared Springthorpe? Her 
frocks! She felt very virtuous when she resisted, in Dublin, the 
temptation to be tricked into an extravagance which must mean 
for them—debt— Debt, the slave master, against whom she had 
struggled, but without success, from childhood. 

It didn’t seem so much of a sacrifice to duty at the time; 
but now, as she neared her dreaded destination, it revealed itself 
in its true colours. Not that she wouldn’t have done it again (for 
she would), but she'd have done it with a deeper consciousness of 
the sacrifice she was making. The tavo letters she had received 
from Mrs. Summers—one, before she had left home, and the other 
(asking her to fix a definite date for her visit) in Dublin—gave 
her the idea of a stiff, stately, and altogether magnificent person. 
But awful as her future hostess seemed in the distance, she, like 
any other object really sublime—like death or the stars—seemed 
still more awful on a nearer contemplation. And, besides the 
mother, there were daughters who would criticise her with the 
caustic criticism of youth, and her dress as though it were part of 
herself. This criticism Norah dreaded as only a young girl—only 
a young Jrish girl—could conceive (for the Irish are much more 
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foolishly sensitive to a false shame about appearance or about 
poverty than the English). And, moreover—as the crowning 
trouble of all—there was no one to whom to confide her trouble. 
To distress her father about it—after she had declined to allow 
him to prevent it by a lavish provision of dresses—was out of the 
question; while, besides, only a woman could thoroughly under- 
stand and sympathise with a humiliation of this kind. 

These little and ludicrous anxieties came naturally to the 
front in Norah’s mind as she neared her destination; for there is 
perspective in troubles, and a molehill, if it be near enough, will 
eclipse momentarily a mountain in the distance. But on reach- 
ing her destination she was made ashamed of them by the hearti- 
ness—not to say effusiveness—of her reception by Mr. Summers 
and one of his sisters, who met them at the station. Mr. Summers 
was ardent and Miss Carrie Summers gushing in the welcome given 
to their guests. Miss Carrie all but kissed Norah on the very 
platform, while Mr. Summers was feverishly eager in his demon- 
strations of welcome. Yet this very demonstrativeness, read aright, 
would rather have confirmed than dissipated Norah’s apprehensions. 
It was the hot douche preparatory to the cold douche of a Turkish 
bath. Miss Carrie Summers was gushing for two reasons—neither 
of them flattering to Norah. In the first place, she was always in 
opposition at home, for the same reason that an heir-apparent is 
always in opposition—- because in conjunction his beams would be 
lost in those of the greater luminary. Miss Carrie’s warmth, 
therefore, was ominous of an iciness of reception from the rest of 
the Summers household. Again, Miss Carrie was devoted to pets, 
especially to new pets; and she felt certain that Norah would be 
just the kind of child that she adored. It is true that Norah was 
her own age, but, by a not uncommon confusion of mind, Miss 
Summers mixed up one kind of inferiority with another—an in- 
feriority of years with an inferiority of race. If Norah had been 
an English girl, Miss Carrie wouldn’t have regarded her as a child, 
even though she had appeared as poor as our heroine was seen to be 
from the amount of her luggage and from the lack of a lady’s- 
maid. But Norah, being both poor and Irish, was naturally to be 
treated as a child. 

While, then, the effusiveness of Miss Carrie’s welcome was due 
to her delight in opposition and her delight in patronage, that 
of her brother was a kind of ‘ plaidie to the angry airt’ to take 
the edge from the chill reception in store for her. Their warmth 
had at least the immediate effect of counteracting the oppressive- 
ness of the most majestic footmen, coachman, coach and horses, 
perhaps, in Yorkshire. Certainly the two footmen were as perfect 
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as anything not absolutely made of wood and moved by machinery 
could be. They had so mastered the expression of their faces and 
of their voices as to give no more indication of the most over- 
powering emotion than the Spartan boy while being disembowelled 
by the fox. When Miles, for instance, having seen their luggage 
taken to the cart sent for its conveyance, was asked by one of the 
footmen, as they were on the point of starting, ‘ Please, sir, the 
man wishes to know if he’s got hall the luggage,’ the ‘ hall’ was 
hardly more emphasised than any other word that began with an 
aspirate must have been; nor could you have guessed from the 
face or voice of the man that the profoundest feeling in a footman’s 
heart was stirred. There was the suspicion of a smile on Miss 
Carrie's face, and yet her scorn of poverty, scathing as it was, fell 
far short of that of this fine fellow. Indeed, it’s only justice to 
the despised class of dependants to say that, in scorn of meanness 
of this kind—-poverty—they are not one whit behind their masters. 
We go farther—we hope without offence—and assert that many an 
English gentleman, in spite of all his advantages of training at 
home, at Eton, at Oxford, and at his Club, would be put to the 
blush by the finer feeling in this matter of his own footman—a 
low-born and ignorant, but English peasant. 

To return. When Miles with a shameless effrontery assured the 
footman without a blush that all their luggage had been put into 
the cart, the carriage drove off, and simultaneously Miss Summers 
showered a deluge of pretty questions on Norah. Had she a gover- 
ness? Or did she go to school? How many sisters and brothers 
had she ? Which would she rather have, sisters or brothers? Was 
she the youngest? From which last inquiry it may be inferred 
that Miss Carrie didn’t listen to the answers of half her questions ; 
indeed, she didn’t always wait for an answer. Then succeeded a 
downpour of questions about Ireland as wide and wild as though it 
were a country situated at that side of the moon which is always 
turned away from us. She knew, indeed, that the population was 
made up of landlords, murderers, and police, and that the towns, 
built of mud, were peopled by pigs and Paddies cohabiting 
together congenially; but, beyond thése elementary facts, she 
knew nothing of the country. Her ignorance, however, was at 
least not wilful; for now she was’ beset with a raging thirst for 
information on all subjects, and of all kinds, in connection with the 
country of her charming little friend. In truth, it’s not easy to 
keep up a conversation with a strange child otherwise than by 
questions. 

To this exhaustive catechism Miles listened, amused, and Mr. 
Summers, annoyed; and his annoyance broke out at last inte 
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speech, upon Miss Carrie’s asking a more than usually outrageous 
question :— 

‘They really are not absolute savages, Carrie,’ he said petu- 
lantly. 

‘ Papa says they are,’ retorted she, suappishly, irritated by this 
return for her cordiality to her brother’s guest. She alone of the 
family was willing to welcome her, and did welcome her in her 
most winning way, and yet she is snubbed thus for her pains! 
Therefore, she made this apt and final retort. 

‘My father is a Tory of the old school,’ apologised Mr. Summers 
to Miles, uneasily. 

‘So I should have guessed from Miss Summers’s thorough 
knowledge of the country,’ replied Miles, with so genial a laugh 
that his sarcasm was not suspected by Miss Carrie, or resented by 
her brother. 

‘Oh, I hardly know anything of Ireland,’ cried Miss Carrie, in 
deprecation of this compliment. 

‘ You must come over and judge us for yourself,’ said Miles, 
glad of a retreat in safety from his rash rush into sarcasm. 

‘I!’ exclaimed Miss Carrie, aghast. 

‘I’m afraid we’ve no Miss Birds in our family,’ said her brother 
with a laugh. Miss Carrie had not the remotest idea who Miss 
Bird might be, and was therefore as certain of a sarcasm here, 
where none was meant, as she had been unsuspicious of it before 
where it was intended. 

‘You're hard to please,’ she said shortly, thinking this answer 
at once safe and a covert rebuke of her brother’s ingratitude 
for her cordiality to Norah. Here Miles thought it well to turn 
the conversation to safer subjects; but he and Mr. Summers had 
it to themselves for the rest of the ride, as Miss Summers was 
sullen and Norah worn out with her journey. 

At last they reached the lodge of ‘ the Towers,’ and driving up 
the winding avenue, which seemed to sweep round and round the 
house like a hawk steadying his aim for a swoop, came at length 
suddenly, with a kind of pounce, to the door. Certainly it was a 
most imposing mansion, much of the imposition being due to the 
brace of towers from which it took its name. These towers, like 
other godfathers, promised and -vowed a great deal without even 
an intention of fulfilling their protestations. They were purely 
honorary—had never been designed, and never were put, to any 
use. They served to perfection, however, the purpose for which 
they had been designed—majesty. They made the mansion—— 
otherwise commonplace enough—most majestic to the ‘ white, up- 
turned faces’ and wide eyes of awe of the multitude, 
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Mr. Summers preceded his guests up the steps through the chill 
hall into the breakfast room, where there was no one, and, worse 
still, no breakfast. It had never entered the heads of any of the 
household that Miles and Norah could not have had either the 
time or the chance to get a hasty breakfast on their way. ‘ Carrie, 
just find mother, will you, and tell her we’re here. By the way, 
you'll want something to eat?’ looking inquiringly into Miles’s 
face. 

‘Well, yes. We've heen travelling without a break since six 
o’clock last night.’ 

‘By Jove! I’m glad / didn’t return by Holyhead,’ he said, as he 
stepped to the bell to ring it. ‘Miss Wyndham, you'll be quite 
done up?’ 

‘I am rather tired, said Norah, too tired almost to speak. 
Here Mrs. Summers entered the room with a look of inquiry on 
her face, as though she was not quite sure what her son wanted 
her for; but it was the inquiring look of a docile dog which is 
anxious to answer expectation. We are ashamed to compare a 
lady, and an amiable lady, to a spaniel; but, in truth, we cannot 
better express Mrs. Summers’s accommodating ductility. Like a 
spaniel she had, indeed, one master whom she worshipped, whose 
will was law and whose way was gospel; but, in his absence, she 
fell in with the will and ways of the dominant spirit of the 
moment. Without some dominant spirit to guide her she was as 
limp as an unstrung marionnette. We do not mean to say that she 
had no principles or opinions of her own; for there were two or 
three ideas, repeated almost daily by her husband, which she had 
adopted. But even these original ideas were not so held as to 
exclude others absolutely incompatible with them; if only this 
incompatibility were masked in some slight verbal disguise. She 
believed, so to say, in verbal inspiration; and, like believers in 
verbal inspiration, she accommodated contradictories by admitting 
but one at a time into her mind. Indeed, she had not room there 
to set them together side by side to their mutual destruction. 
Towards Miles and Norah the present attitude of her mind was 
that of a not unkindly contempt mixed with suspicion and fear. 
For, from her husband this most Shandyan of wives had learned 
that the Irish were a kind of white negro whose emancipation was 
ruinous at once to their masters and to themselves. They were 
governable only by the lash in a strong hand; and ungoverned, 
(the slave driver abolished), they relapsed into their original 
savagery. So far of the Irish in general; of Miles and Norah in 
particular she had, besides, learned from her eldest daughter, that 
they were come to England in pursuit of her son—or rather in 
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pursuit of his fortune--an idea which her son’s eagerness for their 
visit confirmed. These two ideas, mixed together vaguely in her 
mind, didn’t prepare her to welcome her guests; but then neither 
did it prepare her for the surprise of their bearing or appearance, 
Miles was the handsomest man she had ever seen; and Norah, 
though looking her very worst, certainly didn’t seem an ideal fast, 
forward, and unscrupulous fortune-hunter. -At least she looked 
gentleness and refinement themselves. This reaction in their 
favour, however, made little difference in the manner of their 
hostess's welcome, which was as mechanical and almost as perfune- 
tory as the action of a dog bid to give the paw. She was naturally 
cold-blooded, and had, besides, an idea, not confined to herself, 
that a perfect English manner approached nearest to that of an 
automaton in woodenness. 

Having accorded her guests this wooden welcome, she looked 
again towards her son for instructions, but he at the moment was 
giving the butler orders about. breakfast. 

‘ Breakfast!’ cried Mrs. Summers, surprised out of the inhos- 
pitable exclamation. Her husband had rigorous rules of household 


government, and stormed for a day together on the violation of 


any of them; and one of these rules interdicted supplemental 
meals. Every meal was to be served to a second and to be 
attended as punctually by every member of the family ; and only 
in case of illness was it permissible to breakfast, lunch, or dine at 
other than the prescribed hours, If a guest missed one meal, then 
he must wait for the next ; the whole house and its discipline were 
not to be thrown into disorder for a disorderly person. Of course 
even the Draconic Mr. Summers himself would have allowed the 
case of Miles and Norah to be so exceptional as to excuse a breach 
of the law; but poor Mrs. Summers, with the terrors of the law 
before her mind, had no thought at all to give to the special 
circumstances of her guests’ case. 

‘My dear mother, they have been travelling all night, said 
her son, irritably. ‘ Carrie, Miss Wyndham would like to take her 
things off. Let me show you your room,’ to Miles, 

Carrie, having been stung by a sneer from her sister at her 
‘new friends’ into revived cordiality to Norah, flew to her and 
would even have taken her by the hand, if Norah had been pre- 
pared for such motherly guidance. She accompanied her guest 
upstairs, prattling all the way, and showed her her room with an 
air which seemed to expect an exclamation at its magnificence. 
Having first kindly explained to her young friend the use of a 
watchstand, ringholder, &c., she proceeded to take off her bonnet 
and jacket for her. 
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‘Do you know you're awfully pretty? I knew you must be 
from what Reid said. He raves about you. He always admires 
brunettes; not that you’re a brunette, except for those great 
brown eyes. Which do you admire most, brunettes or blondes ?’ 
glancing at her own round, blonde face in the glass, ‘Ah, I 
know you'll say blondes because I’m a blonde. But I don’t 
think myself pretty at all.” And here she came to her first 
pause since they had left the breakfast-room, waiting for an 
emphatic dissent from Norah. But Norah, utterly worn out, 
hardly heard her pretty prattle, or heard it as ‘a twice-told tale 
vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man.’ She sank into a chair 
and said wearily, ‘I feel so dizzy; I think I should like to lie 
down for a little.’ 

‘Now!’ 

‘Yes; just for a little, persisted Norah, impelled by a craving 
for sleep like that of an opium-eater for the drug. 

‘ But breakfast’s ordered !’ 

‘Oh, I couldn’t eat anything, thank you,’ 

‘Td better tell them then,’ in a tone which rebuked Norah for 
not having told them before, and so saved a breach of one of the 
great laws of the house. 

‘Thank you, if you will. You're very kind.’ 

Miss Carrie sped downstairs to her mother, ‘She won't have 
any breakfast now, mamma.’ 

‘Dear, dear, and it’s ordered !’ 

‘She says she wants to lie down.’ 

‘To goto bed!’ cried her mother, aghast at this subversion of 
all order. Here her son entered, and Carrie hastened to repeat 
Norah’s unreasonableness to him. 

‘Of course she wants to lie down. She’s been travelling day 
and night, and was ill to begin with,’ he said impatiently. ‘You 
can send her up a cup of tea and something to her room; or you 
might take it to her, Carrie, 

* But she says she doesn’t want anything,’ objected Carrie in a 
tone of injury. She felt that neither her brother nor Norah 
appreciated duly her overpowering kindness. Here Miles re- 
appeared and was appealed to upon this weighty question, but . 
could decide it only after seeing Norah. In fact, the thing was 
put so importantly to him that, being now easily alarmed about 
Norah, he began to fear she might really be ill. Accordingly 
Miss Carrie showed him to her door, which Norah eagerly opened 
on hearing his voice. 

‘Are you ill, dear ?’ he asked anxiously. 

‘Ill? No; but I’m so tired, father. Must I go down ?’ 
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‘You must go straight to bed, after you've had a cup of tea,’ 
But Norah longed too much for sleep to take tea. 

‘I feel as if I could go asleep for a week, father.’ 

‘That'll just get you nicely through your visit, my dear.’ 

‘Oh, father!’ cried she, roused to animation, ‘ shall we get back 
in a week ?’ 

‘I don’t know about getting back, dear, until you get back your 
streneth. We may have to go to the sea for a fortnight or so, 
But we shall not stay longer than a week here, I see,’ he said very 
decidedly. 

‘Then I shall be well in a week; for if coming here does me 
any good, getting away will cure me.’ 

Miles laughed at this Irish way of putting it, which was not 
so ungracious as it sounded ; for Norah was thinking less of quitting 
Springthorpe than of returning to Dublin— within reach of Maurice. 

‘Well, my dear, we must see how the first half of the cure 
works before we try the second. Begin it now by getting to bed 
and having a gocd sound sleep. I shall see that you're not dis- 
turbed.’ 

When Miles returned to the breakfast-room he explained to 
Mrs. Summers that Norah was rather done up and could eat nothing, 
but that she would be all right after a few hours’ sleep. Mrs. 
Summers, having made a mental calculation that these few hours 
would cover lunch-time and so involve another supplemental meal 
for Norah when she came down, suggested that she could be ealled 
in time for lunch. But on Miles replying that what she most 
wanted was sleep, and that the longer she slept the better, the poor 
woman was quite put out by this unreasonableness. 

‘They think of no one but themselves,’ she said to her eldest 
daughter, Ann ; and, as there was nothing she disliked so much as 
selfishness, her heart was hardened against her guests. 
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(To be continued.) 





